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ARCHON 


OR 
THE FUTURE OF GOVERNMENT 


THERE is an English countryside saying 
that ‘‘no beer’s bad, only some’s not so 
good as others.” If we accept the 
verdict of historians we must say that 
no government is good, and that some 
forms of it are worse than others. 

Looking back over the record of Man’s 
past, we find rulership represented always 
as an unsuccessful endeavour. There 
are periods, such as those of Pericles in 
Athens, of Elizabeth in England, of the 
Antonines in the Roman Empire, which 
seem to stand out as periods of wise, 
just, or beneficent rule—until we recollect 
the English Poor Law, the hard lot of the 
Athenian slave-population, the corruption 
of many who were trusted even by Marcus 
Aurelius. 

We find, too, that such experiences of 
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relatively good government have always 
been followed by relapses into bad. 
Athens went to pieces, Elizabeth was 
succeeded by James the First, the Stuart 
who had all the family failings and none 
of its charms. The mildness of the 
meditative Emperor gave place to the 
frantic cruelty of Commodus, his son. 

But to take the word of historians that 
all governments have failed is not to say 
that they have made hfe unhappy, or 
even unpleasant, for any large number of 
people over any great length of time. 

Governments have had less influence 
than most of us think upon the mass of 
mankind, who are affected far less by 
political than by economic conditions ; 
that is to say, by the ease or difficulty of 
earning a livelihood. 

The peasants of Southern Italy were 
not worse off under Bomba than they 
were when Italy became “ free.”’ The 
change in Rome from Papal despotism 
to constitutional monarchy had con- 
sequences which made the De Goncourts 
in their Diary pity the Romans sincerely 
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cn account of high taxes and dearness 
of food. Few of the inhabitants of 
Alsace or Bessarabia have been affected 
either favourably or adversely by their 
lands being sometimes under French and 
Rumanian government, at other times 
under that of Germany and Russia. 

Political liberty does not ensure pros- 
perity any more than the absence of it 
causes poverty. Often, indeed, the 
attainment of it has been followed by 
hard times. That is almost bound to 
happen if violence has been used to bring 
about a change of system. The hard 
times are due, not to the new political 
arrangements, but to the disturbance, 
possibly the dislocation, of economic 
conditions. 

Another reason why even the most 
corrupt, the most tyrannical forms of 
government have not created general 
wretchedness is that a large number of 
governing men are always better than 
the bad laws they administer or the 
brutal commands they receive. 

This, coupled with the certainty that 
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oppression carried beyond a certain point 
will make men rebel, has tempered the 
most cutting blades of despotism, has 
made bearable systems which, on paper, 
seem destructive of all freedom, elasticity 
and joy. 

Neither the best forms of government 
nor the worst produce the results that 
might be expected of them. The nature 
of Man is not strong enough to live up 
to the first, nor weak enough to be 
debased by the second. 

To suppose that there is, or can be, a 
science of government, is a perilous 
delusion. No science is possible without 
fixed properties, ascertained laws, the 
assurance that given causes will produce 
foreseen effects. Government deals with 
human nature in which no stable elements 
have been discovered, which is subject 
to no rules as yet perceived. If there 
should ever be a science of human nature, 
there may then be a science of govern- 
ment. None is possible until then. 

Government must be experimental, a 
makeshift, a shot more or less in the 
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dark. Methods that appear to be prudent, 
kindly, far-seeing, may come speedily to 
grief. Clumsy, harsh, ill-ordered patch- 
work arrangements may continue to work 
for long periods, thanks to humane, 
sensible administration. It was a per- 
ception of this uncertainty between aim 
and result which suggested Pope's 
epigram and led O'Connell, the Irish 
Liberator, to declare that “no political 
reform is worth the shedding of a single 
drop of blood.”’ 

There is no error more pitiable than to 
believe that political changes will work 
miracles. Man is, as Seneca lamented, 
‘the hardest of all animals to govern.” 
Nations were not maligned by Dr Nansen 
when he declared in his St Andrew's 
Rectorial Address (1926) that “‘ they have 
hardly begun as yet to have real morality. 
They are little more than collections of 
beasts of prey.” Government must be 
admired if it persuade Man to some 
degree of orderliness, if it induce among 
nations behaviour slightly better than 
that of tigers or wolves. 
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This, it would seem, can best be done 
by appealing to the emotions. Thus we 
discover that government is an art. 
Some rulers descend to the art of the 
conjuror, to pure mystification. The 
efforts of others deserve to be called 
“fine ’’ art. Some play upon greed, 
some upon fear; some upon the ideal 
chords, some on those which are made 
up of pride, vainglory, and ignorance. 
Into the last category falls Bismarck, 
who asserted that “not by speeches and 
resolutions of majorities are mighty pro- 
blems to be solved, but only by blood 
and iron.” 

For the moment this kind of talk Is 
out of fashion. The rapid collapse of 
the Empire which blood and iron founded 
makes it sound foolish in our ears. Yet 
historians, while they show up the failure 
of his mode of government, still call 
Bismarck a great man. 

In general it has been agreed that the 
“mighty problems” of statecraft are 
best handled, not by truculent assertion 
of force but by cunning; as a rule, by 
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deceit. Henri Rochefort put this bluntly 
‘“ Gouverner, c'est mentir’’ (Government 
means lying). That has been a tradition 
ever since the earliest years of the Roman 
Empire. Augustus exercised despotic 
power by cleverly pretending to keep 
Republican institutions, the Senate 
especially, on the old footing. Gibbon’s 
description of him as a “crafty tyrant ” 
is confirmed by researches of later date. 
‘ Cet habitle homme,’’ says M. Goumy in 
his penetrating character study, “‘ par 
peur des potgnards n'organisa que le 
viager et ne consacra que le mensonge.”’ 

Under whatever form the government 
of states is carried on, a large part of its 
activity must be devoted to pretence of 
one kind or another. The politician date 
not “trust the People.” He dare not 
speak in public as he speaks with his 
intimates about public affairs. The mass 
of people never really understand what is 
being done in their name. They are 
deceived as to the nature of the system 
under which they are governed. 

The most acute exponent ot the English 
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Constitution, Walter Bagehot, considered 
that such deception was necessary, and 
useful. Deference, he wrote, was the 
cement of the British system. Each 
class of the population deferred to the 
class above it. All deferred to the 
monarch and the monarch’s family. 

There was ‘no damned nonsense of 
merit about it,’’ as Lord Melbourne said 
of the Order of the Garter. Bagehot’s 
opinion of Royalty was low, nor did he 
conceal it. But Royalty, he saw, was 
needed as a culminating point for 
Deference. Therefore, though he himself 
despised them, it was desirable to keep 
up the pomp and circumstance, the 
trappings and the suits of Court life. 

Bagehot could see through the humbug 
that he so coolly and cleverly analysed ; 
he assumed that those for whom he wrote 
were equally clear-sighted. But humbug 
of some kind was, in his view, a necessary 
part of government ; it was required to 
keep the mass quiet and content. 

He, as a man of business, a banker, a 


member of Parliament, accepted this 
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necessity without demur. To some, who 
have lacked the ballast of Bagehot’s 
practical interests, it has been a source of 
amusement. A good number may be 
found like Anatole France’s Abbé in Le 
Putts de Sainte Claire, who regarded 
government as une énorme bouffonnerte, 
dont tl riait sans brutt, décemment, en 
homme de gout. 

Others who detect the “ buffoonery ”’ 
and deplore its consequence are unable 
tolaugh. They gnash theirteeth. They 
cry aloud for something better. Even 
distinguished minds are eager to believe 
that changes of form would alter sub- 
stance as well. They overlook the teach- 
ing of the Past. They forget, for example 
that in France under Napoleon, under 
the restored Bourbons, under the 
Orleanist Louis Philippe, under the 
Second Republic, under a _ Prince- 
president, under the Second Empire, and 
under the Third Republic, the nature of 
government has altered little, for the 
reason that the mind of the People has 
remained much the same. They forget, 
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too, that in England Deference has long 
survived the changes in form which 
seemed likely to sweep it incontinently 
away. 

I once discussed with a celebrated 
French writer, M. Emile Faguet, his 
belief that France would be better 
governed as a Monarchy than as a 
Republic. He declared that the Republic 
was only able to exist by deceiving people 
with outward shows, with catchwords 
invented to deceive. He disregarded 
the reliance of monarchies on those same 
expedients. He persuaded himself that 
all the weaknesses of his countrymen were 
due to the Republic. He did not observe 
that identical weaknesses had been exhi- 
bited while kings and emperors held sway. 

It is the misfortune of clever men to 
see too clearly for their comfort the 
defects in the institutions which surround 
them. They do not sufficiently perceive 
that government is an effect, not acause, 
of national character, and that almost 
any kind will satisfy the great majority 
of a nation so long as it allows them to 
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earn a living and to possess the fruits of 
their labour. 

Clever men like M. Faguet forget, too, 
that it is futile to look for perfection in an 
imperfect world. Twenty-three cen- 
turies ago the same complaints that he 
made against the government of France 
were made against the government of 
Athens. ‘‘ The multitude are mad,” 
said Plato. ‘‘ There is no one whose 
action in public matters is sound.” 
Among the Athenians, he declared, a 
man who loved justice might be com- 
pared to one who had fallen among wild 
beasts. All he could do was “to keep 
still and mind his own business, standing 
aside, as it were, under a wall, living his 
life clear of wrong, and departing, when 
his time came, in mild and gracious mood, 
with fair hope.” 

M. Faguet had no fancy for standing 
under a wall. He came out into the 
open. But I felt that, if I had been a 
pillar of the French Republic, I should 
have taken him into a quiet corner and 
there have asked him if he had not 
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noticed that nations almost always get 
the governments they deserve. 

“Your quarrel, my dear M. Faguet,’’ 
I ventured respectfully to suggest, “‘ is 
with human nature. If men and women 
were what you wish to think them, no 
rulership would be required. The art of 
government is called into being by the 
disorders, the morbid impulses of the 
human mind, just as the arts of medicine 
and surgery were called into being by the 
disorders and morbid tissues of the body. 
At best it can do little either to hasten 
or retard national development. Your 
criticism is a criticism of the French 
character, out of which French forms of 
government grow.” 

Events that have recently pressed on 
one another's heels confirm this. 

The Germans are recovering rapidly 
from the set-back which the blindness of 
Bismarck prepared for them, Just as the 
French continued to consolidate their 
victory over despotism even when the 
Bourbon dynasty was forced back upon 
them by the Allies after Waterloo. 
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Russia as a Soviet Republic is ruled by 
the methods which the Tsars employed. 
There is nothing in this to be surprised 
at. These are the only methods by 
which, in their present stage, the Russians 
can be ruled. 

In South and Central America the 
forms of democracy have been in use for 
a hundred years, but Presidents rule 
usually in the same manner as did the 
Viceroys of the King of Spain. The mass 
of the populations is not yet fit for any 
more modern plan. 

To speak, therefore, as if there might 
be some ideal form of government, 
suitable for all lands and for Peoples in 
every stage of development, is to mistake 
the nature of the problem. Before we 
can even imagine the possibility of a 
perfect mode of managing the affairs of a 
state, we must have some clear idea of 
what perfection should aim at. We must 
make up our minds what the purpose of 
government is. As to that, there has 
never been for any length of time general 


agreement. 
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Some hold that there should be as little 
government as possible, some believe that 
it should concern itself with the whole of 
our lives. One school of thought would 
have it do no more than keep the field 
clear for individuals to act as they please, 
only restraining them when they harm 
or impede other individuals. Another 
school urges that government should 
watch over us in infancy and childhood, 
provide us with opportunity both to work 
and to play when we grow up, and look 
after us in our old age. The area of 
public control and guidance has widened 
enormously in the past fifty years. Pro- 
bably it will continue to extend during 
the next fifty. 

In small, primitive communities govern- 
mentissimple. Thereis scarcely any public 
expenditure ; scarcely any taxation is ne- 
cessary. Order is kept by the community 
itself. Justice is administered by the head 
men. If any matter of great difficulty 
arise, it is discussed in public meeting. 
When enemies have to be encountered, 


all the men go out to fight. 
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As existence becomes more complicated, 
more and more rulership is required. 
The growth of cities especially leads to a 
vast extension of the machinery of 
government. MRelations between indi- 
viduals are no longer direct. The 
community is divided into a number of 
social layers with varying interests. Up 
springs controversy as to which interest 
shall be chiefly considered. Then it is 
that difference of opinion concerning the 
nature of government is revealed. 

The difficulty of reaching a clear and 
permanent conclusion may be illustrated 
by the contradictory views which even so 
powerful a thinker as Burke put forward 
in this connection. At one time he wrote : 


Government is a contrivance of 
human wisdom to provide for human 
wants. Man has a right that these 
wants should be provided for by 
this wisdom. 


At another time Burke wrote: 


To provide for us in our necessities 


is not in the power of government. 
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It would be a vain pretension in 
statesmen to think they can do it. 


Macaulay uttered an obvious truth 
when he spoke of 


the great principle that societies 
and states exist only for the purpose 
of increasing the sum of human 
happiness. 


All the activities of men, and of 
animals, too, are either instinctively or 
deliberately aimed at the satisfaction 
of needs, the attainment of well- 
being, the ‘‘increasing of the sum of 
happiness.’’ The question to be settled 
is how far government should go in 
positive endeavour to make people happy, 
how far it should confine itself to the 
negative procedure of removing obstacles 
to well-being and contentment. 

Hume came nearer than Macaulay to 
a useful definition. He said: 


We are to look upon all the vast 
apparatus of government as having 
ultimately no other object or purpose 
than the distribution of justice. 
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Which, however, merely raises the 
further query: Who are to decide what 
is justice ? 

Shall this be settled by rulers, self- 
appointed or hereditary, or shall the 
People be permitted to give an opinion ? 
Is a monarch or an oligarchy better fitted 
to judge what will be good for us than we 
are ourselves ? 

Here we have arrived at what Wood- 
row Wilson described as the chief dispute 
throughout the ages between the partisans 
of guardianship and those of freedom. 


‘ There are two theories of govern- 
ment that have been contending with 
each other ever since government 
began. I am one of those who 
absolutely reject the trustee theory, 
the guardianship theory. I never 
found a man who knew how to take 
care of me, and, reasoning from that 
point out, I conjecture that there is 
not any man who knows how to take 
care of all the people of the United 
States.”’ 
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That in our time is a trifle out of date. 
Nowhere is the view now taken that 
rulers have the right to treat the ruled 
in the way the Government of the Tsars 
treated the Russian People. It treated 
them, Sir Donald Mackenzie Wallace’s 
great book tells us, “as minors utterly 
incapable of understanding its political 
designs and only very partially competent 
to look after their own local affairs.’’ 
The officials systematically behaved to 
those over whom they were placed as if 
they were ‘‘a conquered or inferior 
race.” 

The State, Sir Donald Wallace added, 
‘thus came to be regarded as an abstract 
entity with interests entirely different 
from those of the human beings com- 
posing it.’ Would it not be more 
accurate to say that “the State” in 
Russia was composed of all who had any 
connection with the Imperial Family and 
with the Tsarist system of rule? These 
were the people whose interests were 
paramount, who profited when wars were 


won and territory conquered, for whom 
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the whole apparatus of the State was kept 
up. Far from being an abstract entity, 
“the State ’’ was very much alive ! 

Nor was it only in Russia that 
people in the mass were believed to 
need direction from hereditary rulers 
and officials convinced of their own 
superiority. When it was proposed that 
Lombardy should decide by a plebiscite 
whether it would remain under Austrian 
rule or form part of the new, independent 
Italy, Queen Victoria said this would be 
“a calamity for ages to come.”’ That a 
People should be allowed to choose its 
allegiance seemed to her and to many 
of her generation both disastrous and 
absurd. 

Monarchs at that time did not pretend 
to be trustees or guardians ; they claimed 
an irresponsible authority, entitling them 
to dispose of their subjects and their 
territories as they pleased. Such claims 
are not asserted to-day. The language 
in which Tsars and German Emperors 
asserted that obedience was their due 
would, if it were heard now, cause world- 
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wide laughter. Very few could be found 
anywhere who would assert the right of a 
monarch or an aristocratic caste to rule 
without regard to the wishes of the mass 
of people. Dictators do not claim to be 
guardians. They say they are the ser- 
vants of the People, doing the People’s 
will. The controversy between them and 
their opponents has shifted back to the 
old question: the individual or the 
State ? 

One of the defenders of Fascism in 
Italy who try to give it a philosophic 
basis has declared its “‘ supreme beauty ” 
to lie in 

the subordination of the individual 
to the nation as a whole, which, since 
it is a willing and conscious sub- 
ordination, is transmuted into duty 
and sacrifice. 


‘The idea that the individual is the 
end and the nation only the means must,”’ 
Signor Sillani declares in La Rassegna 
Tialiana, ‘‘ be fought to the death.” 

That sounds very much like nonsense 
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in the ears of those who have analysed 
what the State means. We need not go 
as far as did Nietzsche, who saw in the 
State nothing but evil ; but it is impossi- 
ble for anyone familiar with State-craft 
not to sympathize with the feeling which 
made him describe it as “‘ the coldest of 
cold monsters.”’ The Fascist philosopher 
would have us admit that a State might 
be prosperous while all the people who 
compose it were poor and hungry, 
wretchedly housed and clad. Yet he 
would, no doubt, claim that his view can 
boast distinguished ancestry. Demos- 
thenes in De Corona summed up what 
almost all Athenians believed in the blunt 
statement that 


“A citizen does not belong to 
himself, but to the State. He has 
no rights but those which the State 
grants him in exchange for duties.”’ 


Again, we find this notion underlying 
not The Prince alone but everything that 
Macchiavelli wrote, and we see that it was 
accepted as a self-evident truth by his 
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contemporaries in Italy. Were the 
Greeks and the Italians of the sixteenth 
century deluded then by a false idea? 
Or was there some peculiarity in their 
circumstances which made the _ sub- 
ordination of the individual to the State 
a political necessity ? 

When we recollect that both the Greeks 
and the Italians of Macchiavelli’s time 
lived in city-states, we shall at once 
remark the difference between their cir- 
cumstances and those of nations to- 
day. 

What did it mean to the inhabitants of 
a city-state if their city were injured? 
It meant loss and hardship, suffering and 
wretchedness, for each and every one. 
It meant that their businesses would be 
ruined, their houses probably burned, 
their lives or their liberty very possibly 
forfeited. It was true, in those periods, 
that the interest of the State, that is to 
say, of all the citizens, was paramount to 
the interest of any single individual. We 
may put it even more strongly and say 
that there could be no true individual 
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interest which was not comprised in the 
interest of the State. 

Of no modern State is this true. The 
peasants of Swabia or Mecklenburg, the 
artisans of Dresden or Cologne, gained 
nothing at all from the aggrandizement 
of the German Empire. When the naval 
power of England was at its height, the 
English People were so little benefited 
by it that they were liable to be seized by 
press-gangs, forced to serve as Sailors, 
kept abroad for years. Indeed, it was 
only by this method of kidnapping that 
sufficient men for the Fleet were obtained. 

Signor Sillani would be hard put to it 
to cite any material advantage that 
Italians have gained since the Italian 
State has been more prominent in the 
world. Equally sufficient would it be to 
name any material loss the English 
suffered by reason of the departure of 
England’s former prestige which made 
Continental statesmen wait upon the 
word of Downing Street. 

Perhaps Signor Sillani would reply that 
material gains are despicable, that the 
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State is a mystic ideal, that pride in one’s 
country is independent of the benefits 
one may or may not receive from it. He 
might condemn as poor in spirit such 
rulers as Henry of Navarre, who desired 
that all his subjects should have “‘ a fowl 
in the pot.”” He might proclaim national 
greatness as an end in itself, the only true 
end of government, to be attained by the 
cheerful sacrifice of personal comfort, 
personal happiness, even life itself. I 
doubt very much whether he would get 
many people to agree with him. 

For the idea which he offers as a new 
one is in truth a very old idea, and one 
of which the more educated nations are 
heartily tired. Mr Wells calls it ‘ the 
Great Power idea in human affairs.’”’ He 
defines it as “‘the idea that one’s own 
State is in conflict with every other 
State.”” “‘ Great Power dreams,” he says, 
are dreamed in all the Foreign Offices, 
War Offices and Navy Departments.” 
In this he foresaw before the League of 
Nations was established the greatest 
obstacle it would have to meet. His 
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foreboding has been only too well jus- 
tified. 

I predict with confidence that in 
Europe, except among very backward 
Peoples, it will be impossible in future 
to make the Great Power idea the spring 
and principle of government. It is an 
idea that already belongs to the Past, 
though there are many statesmen in 
high office who cling to it and many men 
in Foreign Offices who seem, as Mr Wells 
put it, not to have looked at the calendar 
for 200 years. These are the men who 
profit by it. 

In the past the real rulers of States 
profited by it as well. It was to the 
interest of the Money Power that nations 
should regard one another with suspicion 
and fear. Large returns could be drawn 
from the manufacture of armaments on a 
vast scale. Wars made bankers rich, as 
they made politicians famous. There- 
fore, the Great Poweridea was encouraged. 

The coming of International Finance 
has altered the financier’s view-point. 


His interests are now spread all over the 
[29] 
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world. War in any quarter is sure to 
damage them. He is strongly in favour 
of peace ; his orders go out to the Prime 
Ministers and Foreign Offices accordingly. 

A hundred years ago Balzac saw that 
France was governed by “‘l’artstocratie de 
banguters et d’avocats, qui font aujourd’ hut 
de la pairie comme les prétres fatsatent 
jadis de la monarchte.”” Ever since then 
the Money Power has continued to extend 
and consolidate its influence. In every 
country that influence is detected as 
supreme by all who look beneath the 
surface of things. 

Whether it will last long it is impossible 
to say. Whether it is an influence more 
opposed to the welfare of the mass of 
people than the influences which preceded 
it—those of priests, those of lawyers, 
those of the owners of land—is matter 
still for argument. A good case might 
be made out for the contention that the 
Money Power does not make such a mess 
of things as politicians do when they are 
left to themselves. 

John Bright, showing John Morley the 
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Cabinet Room at No. 10, Downing Street, 
said that “‘ more crimes and blunders had 
been committed within its walls than in 
any other place in Great Britain.”” That 
was a picturesque way of stating what 
Bright certainly believed to be true. No 
one can read the memoirs, diaries and 
letters from which alone the history of a 
period can be correctly learned without 
standing aghast at the revelations they 
make about politicians, even those con- 
sidered the most capable of their time. 
When formal history is written, the 
faults are smoothed over, the dark lines 
are softened. During their lives all 
politicians are in a conspiracy to prevent 
any of their number from being found 
out. They speak of one another in terms 
of fulsome panegyric. When they die, 
their funeral orations, pronounced in 
Parliament by their survivors, would 
sound exaggerated if the subject of them 
were a Lycurgus, a Burghley, or a Stein, 
instead of Mr Blank, created Marquis of 
Blankshire or Sir Pliant Dullman who 
would never have been heard of, had 
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his father not made a fortune out of 
nails. 

To penetrate their motives, to follow 
the working of their minds, is harder than 
to know why the weathercock points now 
in this direction, now in that. Gladstone, 
who lived among them all his life, said : 


“YT always hold that politicians 
are the men whom, as a rule, it is 
most difficult to comprehend. For 
my own part I have never under- 
stood, or thought I understood, 
above one or two.” 


If that was the state of mind of a man 
who had sat in Parliament for over sixty 
years, it is not surprising that Kitchener, 
when he was having his first experiences 
as a Cabinet Minister, wrote to a friend 
about the politicians by whom he was 
surrounded : 


“‘ Did you know what these people 
were like? I had no idea.” 


No one who understands methods of 


government would expect politicians to be 
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eminent in intellect or elevated above the 
ordinary in character. Horace Walpole 
said wisely that ‘the first quality of a 
Prime Minister in a free country is to have 
more common sense than any man.” 
Lecky thought that, as politicians “ dealt 
very largely with the superficial and the 
commonplace,’’ those were likely to 
succeed the best ‘‘ who possessed second- 
ary qualities to an unusual degree.’’ Such 
qualities as industry, accuracy, cautious- 
ness, carefulness, sagacity, sound judg- 
ment. 

Yet all who have been widely 
acquainted among politicians know that 
the most successful among them fre- 
quently lack these merits as_ con- 
spicuously as they are deficient in the 
higher wisdom and in nobility of mind. 
We have had examples in all countries of 
Prime Ministers who were indolent, 
Prime Ministers who were rash in speech, 
Prime Ministers unstable in conduct, 
Prime Ministers ludicrously inaccurate in 
their statements about important affairs. 


Here is a comical illustration of the 
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frivolous spirit in which members of 
Cabinets regard their responsibilities. In 
a book written by a soldier diplomatist, 
Brigadier-general Waters, the story is 
told of a secret report drawn up in 1892 
on the possibility of forcing the Dar- 
danelles. Of course, it was most impor- 
tant that no one outside the Cabinet and 
a few men in the War Office should know 
anything about this. The knowledge 
that such a possibility was even con- 
templated might have caused very 
serious diplomatic complications. 

Only six copies of the report were 
printed. Four were given to Cabinet 
Ministers. When they were asked to 
return their copies, not one Minister was 
able to do so! 

Lord Salisbury, then head of the 
Government, said that ‘he had some 
dim recollection of having seen it in the 
pocket of an old coat which he had given 
to a gardener.”” Mr Balfour had no idea 
where his was. The Secretary for War 
‘‘ could not find his at the moment.”’ The 
First Lord of the Admiralty promised that 
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his should be looked for. Not one of the 
four copies turned up. 

Few Ministers make any effort to 
master by patient attention the affairs of 
their Departments. No attempt is made 
to put incharge of Departments politicians 
acquainted beforehand with the matters 
they control. Peel ‘went upon the 
principle of putting everyone to the post 
for which he thought them most fit, as 
far as he could,’ but when Disraeli 
demurred to becoming Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, saying that ‘‘ it was a branch 
of which he had no knowledge,” Lord 
Derby, Prime Minister, said to him : 


“You know as much as Mr Can- 
ning did. They give you _ the 
figures.” 


When it was suggested that Sir George 
Trevelyan should be Minister for Agri- 
culture under Gladstone, Sir William 
Harcourt said, “‘ Why, he doesn’t know 
the difference between a horse and a cow.” 
To which Gladstone tartly replied: ‘ But 
perhaps he might learn.” 
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At the beginning of the South African 
War Mr Balfour, Prime Minister, and 
Lord Lansdowne, War Minister, were so 
entirely ignorant of the nature of the 
country which was to be fought over that 
they appended to the appeal for volun- 
teers 


‘“Unmounted men preferred.” 


When the Great War broke out, the 
French Armies, instead of being sent 
mainly to the point where the enemy 
broke through, were directed to the point 
where the German Armies had been 
expected thirty years before to break 
through. The mobilization plans in the 
French War Office were old plans. No 
Minister had dared to ask the Chamber 
of Deputies for the money to get them 
revised. 

No system of government, however 
perfect in theory, could work well in the 
hands of politicians. The success of 
Parliamentary Democracy depended on 
there being a constant supply of honest, 
capable men to offer themselves as 
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representatives who could say, as 
Lafayette said when he went to America 
to help the young Republic: 


‘Je n'y porte que ma franchise et 
ma bonne volonté, nulle ambttion, nub 
intévét partsculter.”’ 


Ambition, private interest: these are 
the chief motives imputed to politicians 
by opinion everywhere. Numbers of 
them begin with ideals of service and self- 
sacrifice. Either they relinquish those 
ideals or they give up politics. In 
France and the United States men who 
wish to keep their hands clean, their 
honour unblemished, will have nothing 
to do with public life. 

The desire for office has, among those 
who have ambition and are resolved to 
advance their private interest, become 
the strongest element in political life. A 
large number of professional Parliament 
men are content to take their salaries, 
small in England, large in the United 
States, and to expect nothing more. They 


scarcely count, except in divisions. Of 
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the more active it is axiomatic that one 
can never believe them. For either they 
are in office and say that everything is 
right, or else they are wanting office and 
say that everything is wrong. 

That is not the result of politicians 
being less reputable, more unscrupulous, 
than other people. It is the result of 
the Party System. It is the result of 
public apathy and indifference, the result 
of politics being neglected by nearly 
everybody except at election times, when 
the contest and the issue are regarded as 
a game. 

When Dickens wrote: 


“My faith in the people who 
govern is, on the whole, infinitesimal. 
My faith in the People governed is, 
on the whole, illimitable,’’ 


he did not allow for the fact that the 
People governed had the power to choose 
their rulers, and that they were content 
to be ruled badly. 

It is true they have not much choice. 


They have so often been deceived in men 
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who won their support. They can follow 
so little of the argument which is 
addressed to them about public affairs. 
They are enslaved so easily by catch- 
words. They have neither the leisure nor 
the patience, neither the desire for 
enlightenment nor the background of 
knowledge, to apply themselves usefully 
to the study of political problems. 

Many admit, and even boast, that they 
take no interest in public affairs. They 
look on politics as something with which 
they need not concern themselves. One 
hears them grumble at unjust taxation, 
one hears them denounce the unequal 
working of certain laws. They shake 
their heads over the country being in ‘“‘a 
bad state.” They do not understand 
that politics and their grievances have 
any connection with one another. 

When the rulers of Europe ‘‘ stumbled 
and staggered into war,’ as Mr Lloyd 
George put it, when he thought the time 
had come to tell the truth, they were 
appallingly to blame. They had dug 
pits for others into which they fell them- 
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selves. But the guilt of blood lay upon 
all who had through carelessness, through 
their indolent refusal to follow the moves 
on the international chess-board, allowed 
the footsteps of their rulers to slip and 
slide. 

Probably it is useless to suppose that 
more than a few will ever in any country 
acquaint themselves thoroughly with all 
those matters which we lump together as 
Politics. The most to be hoped is that 
the many shall realize how these matters 
affect them in their homes, at their work, 
in every hour of their lives, how they 
affect their children’s future, how they 
are bound up with the prosperity and 
well-being of every member of the State ; 
and that they shall pay some attention 
to the management of their affairs. 

The larger the area of government, the 
more difficult Democracy becomes. The 
problems are harder to grasp. A wide 
range of information 1s required by those 
who attempt to think out solutions. 
Foreign affairs remain outside the ken of 
all but a few who have taken special pains 
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to master them. The Demos is more 
easily deceived. The direction of policy 
can be hidden from the People. 

When Charles James Fox said that 
“the main object of good government 
should be to obtain independent voters,”’ 
he certainly meant to imply “ instructed 
voters,’’ since there can be no indepen- 
dence among theignorant. Good govern- 
ment, then, must do everything possible to 
make the electorate understand the mat- 
ters on which they are called upon to vote. 
Not in detail ; that would be impossible ; 
but in general outline, in principle, which 
would not be difficult. 

This assumes the disappearance of the 
Party System in the form which it has 
assumed to-day. Such an assumption I 
believe to be justified. Diseases which 
attack communities have this in common 
with diseases of individual men and 
women. Either they are thrown off by 
the healthy forces in the blood or 
they kill the sufferer. There is health 
enough in nations to resist the evils which 
are admitted by everybody, even by 
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politicians themselves, to be inherent in 
the Party System. 

These evils do not arise solely from the 
competition for office among politicians. 
Parties themselves are not the worst 
feature of the ailment. The forces which 
stand behind Parties, which supply them 
with funds, which dictate their pro- 
grammes, are more dangerous. It is 
these dark powers, which, for their own 
purposes, try to keep the truth from the 
People. 

Two illustrations must suffice. Num- 
bers will occur to anyone who has peered 
below the surface of public life. When 
the great Lord Shaftesbury was leading 
the attack upon the shameful treatment 
of workers in factories, the efforts made 
in Parliament to defeat his reforms and 
to prevent the nation from knowing the 
hideous facts were due, not to any malice 
or love of oppression on the part of 
politicians, many of whom were kindly 
and considerate men; it was due to the 
fear and greed of the Manufacturing 


Interest which was at the politicians’ 
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back. It was that interest which made 
him, in the words of The Examiner, a 
weekly review of influence at that time, 
‘the most hated person in England.” ‘*\ 
In France it was the Financial Interest 
which overthrew M. Caillaux, when he 
proposed, as Prime Minister, to introduce 
Income Tax and to reduce the burden 
of expenditure on armaments by seeking 
friendly relations with Germany. Num- 
bers of the politicians who voted him out 
admitted in private that they believed 
his policy to be wise. But they had 
their instructions ; they obeyed. They 
persuaded the French People that 
Caillaux was an enemy to his country. 
Now it is generally admitted that his 
proposals were patriotic and sound. 
Tolstoy said that, if men would refrain 
from saying what they knew to be 
untrue, there would speedily be improve- 
ment in human relations. There is 
certainly no chance of Democracy result- 
ing in good government if the Demos is 
not told the truth, or what appears to be 
the truth to those who ask for votes. So 
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long as an evil tradition of public life 
allows politicians to scoff in private at 
the policies which they defend in public, 
so long as they discuss affairs in one tone 
among their intimates and in another 
when they speak at meetings or in Parlia- 
ment, so long as men in public life regard 
themselves and each other (very much as 
did the augurs in ancient Rome, and as 
do the members of the priestly order 
to-day) as the upholders of a mystery 
which must not be profaned by being 
openly and honestly discussed, so long 
will the business of nations be mishandled 
and their interests betrayed. 

It is unfortunate that mankind in the 
mass is always liable to prefer a flattering 
and insincere Alcibiades or a noisy, 
foolish Cleon set on self-advancement to 
an Aristides who will speak nothing but 
what seems to him to be just. Yet I have 
never been able to believe that Aristides 
need have been so annoying; he must 
have had an unpleasing personality. 

There was a Lord Althorp in the days 
of the Reform Bill who lived up to Tol- 
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stoy’s maxim, never said what he knew 
to be untrue, spoke out his mind upon 
the measures needful for the well-being 
of the People. No one proposed to send 
him into exile; he was so well liked and 
trusted that the House of Commons would 
take any course he recommended just 
because it was he who recommended it. 
There has been no politician since then 
of whom as much can be said. 

Even if a period of misunderstanding 
has to be endured, no man with faith and 
courage need be daunted by that. The 
gains that follow paltering with the truth 
are so small—a few years’ hold on office, 
the fleeting tenure of a show of power ; 
and then, the deception being discovered, 
the juggler’s hand having lost its 
cunning, there must be faced the con- 
tempt not merely of all honest men, 
but of the crowd also which, open- 
mouthed, applauded the skilful conjuring 
tricks. 

Compare that wretched destiny with 
the age-long fame of those who dared to 
speak the truth as it appeared to them, 
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fame which continues to spread, which 
shines even more brightly as the years go 
by. Idealists are like mountains; they 
cannot be seen aright save from some 
distance away. Only when you are many 
miles from the Alps, say on the terrace 
of the Certosa above Turin, can you 
realize their beauty and grandeur; the 
Rockies are best viewed from Calgary, 
eighty miles off. Think how long it 
took the world to appreciate Mazzini 
and Abraham Lincoln; the estimates 
their own ages formed of them were 
very different from our estimates to- 
day. 

Can we with any confidence expect 
that politicians will be influenced by such 
considerations as these and that they will 
of their own accord mend their ways? 
Only a very hopeful person would say 
“Yes.” The line of advance must be 
sought, not by trying to believe in impos- 
sible reformations, but by making 
politicians powerless to deceive the 
Peoples to the same extent as they have 
done all through history. A hard task 
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this, for to trust to the natural develop- 
ment of protective instinct in the Peoples 
is as futile as to look for change of heart 
among the politicians. Large popula- 
tions have always been and always will be 
easy to delude. I have observed the 
inhabitants of Balkan villages to be far 
more active in defending their local 
interests than are the citizens of Paris, 
London or Chicago. The reason for that 
is plain. The villagers cannot be hum- 
bugged about matters which are within 
their daily experience. 

Notice the difference between meetings 
of the village council which all can attend 
and the meeting that is addressed by some 
politician from Sofia, Athens or Belgrade. 
At the first there is a light of intelligence 
in every eye. They know what they are 
doing. At the second the villagers sit 
for the most part in dull apathy. Now 
and then they are roused by some crude 
appeal to prejudice, by a reference to 
some legend or historical event with 
which they are all familiar. For the 
rest, it all passes over their heads. 
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In big cities not even local affairs can 
be followed by the mass of citizens with 
intimate knowledge, while as to larger 
topics they are in the same state of 
unconcerned ignorance as the village 
folk. Nor is there anything to encourage 
the idea that education will work a 
miraculous change. We cannot “ fashion 
the souls of a generation by knowledge,”’ 
as Carlyle thought, or made Herr 
Teufelsdrockh think. 

More than a hundred years ago a body 
of estimable persons calling themselves 
the Friends of Morality made an effort to 
persuade the English nation to be guided 
by “the reason and fitness of things, the 
immutable rules of right and wrong, the 
undeniable equity of doing as we would 
be done by, the principle of honour.” 
Meeting in London about the year 1800, 
they confessed to having been ‘ much 
deceived in their fond hopes that the 
people in general were to be wrought 
upon ”’ by such motives, which, “ upon 
trial, were all too short to reach the object 
of moral reformation which was proposed.” 
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“The lecturers were convinced by 
sad experience that neither argument 
nor eloquence, grounded upon simple 
veason, were of the least weight upon 
vulgar minds and vicious characters, 
when brought into competition with 
the powerful doctrines of future 
reward and punishment as drawn from 
revelation.” 


Except that the “ powerful doctrines ”’ 
have weakened their hold, the lament of 
the Friends of Morality might be repeated 
to-day. Nor need it be limited, as they 
limited it. Simple reason appeals as 
feebly to the educated as to the unschooled., 
The most credulous are often the most 
learned. Sentimental influences, belief 
in the supernatural, reliance on luck, 
readiness to be fooled by absurd induce- 
ments, are not less strong among those 
who pride themselves on being “ culti- 
vated ” than among the “ vulgar.” 

Education seldom affects more than the 
surface of a mind. Exploded is the 
extravagant hope that schooling for all 
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would result in everybody becoming 
intellectual. What education for the 
mass has done is to widen real civilization. 
We read now with horrified amazement 
accounts of the savage cruelty of 
‘ roughs,’’ who, even in the middle of the 
nineteenth century, would deliberately 
break up fairs, of miners among whom it 
was not safe to venture, of Lancashire 
clog-wearers who would kick a man to 
death without provocation, and without 
remorse. Education has “softened 
manners’; it prevents people from 
behaving like wild beasts. It has made 
the world a pleasanter place. But upon 
few does it have a deeper effect than 
these. In few does it awake powers of 
thought, ability to reason, desire for 
knowledge, determination to find out what 
is below the external appearance of things. 

In the pediment of the Fifth Avenue 
front of the New York Public Library is 
this inscription : 


“On the diffusion of education 
among the people rests the preserva- 
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tion and perpetuation of our free 
institutions.” 


Yet the same age which saw education 
advance with long strides saw free insti- 
tutions reduced to a farce in America by 
the cynical procedure of the Money 
Power which had captured the machine. 

Everywhere the machine has become 
the most powerful element in democratic 
systems. This is in keeping with the 
general tendency of the time. We live 
ina Machine Age. Most of our difficulties 
have arisen from this: that machines 
invented to do certain things have become 
more important than the things they were 
intended to do. 

The Political Machine, or, to call it by 
a more familiar name, the Party System, 
came into being in England during the 
latter part of the nineteenth century (in 
the United States rather earlier). There 
had been Parties, of course, long before : 
Cavaliers and Roundheads, Whigs and 
Tories, Liberals and Conservatives. The 
bonds of allegiance, however, had been 
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loose. There was nothing to prevent a 
Member of Parliament who disapproved 
of something that a Ministry had done, or 
proposed to do, from speaking out his 
disapproval and voting against his Party 
leaders. This frequently happened. 
Indeed, on many occasions during the 
middle part of the nineteenth century 
Parties were split by disagreements and 
Ministries turned out by their own 
followers’ votes. 

This meant that the House of Commons 
was the real ruler of the country. Chosen 
by the nation to discuss and decide all 
matters of national concern, it allowed the 
leader of the Party which had the majority 
to form a Ministry, but it could at any 
moment show its power by deposing him 
if he did not do its will. 

Nine times between the passing of the 
Reform Act in 1832 and the Great 
Administration of Gladstone which came 
to an end in 1874 were Ministries defeated 
by votes of their own supporters in the 
House of Commons. Only once has this 
happened between 1874 and 1927. Nine 
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times in 42 years, once in 53 years. The 
contrast is arresting. How is it to be 
explained ? 

The explanation lies in the tightening 
of the bonds of Party discipline. In the 
earlier period members of Parliament 
were either men of independent fortunes 
or they were assisted in the payment of 
their election expenses (perhaps in other 
ways as well) by rich men of strong 
political opinions. M.P.s in those days 
were not alarmed by threats of a dissolu- 
tion. Nor were such threats usually 
employed. A Prime Minister seldom went 
to the country when he was defeated. 
He resigned, he recommended the 
sovereign to send for the leader of the 
majority which had overthrown him, he 
crossed the floor of the House to the 
Opposition side, his successor ruled in his 
stead. 

There was no reason why members 
should continue to support Ministers 
with whom they had ceased to agree. 
No plea of loyalty, no fear of consequences, 
had weight with the Whigs who in 1834 
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turned against Lord Grey, who in 1852 
were weary of Lord John Russell's feeble- 
ness, who in 1857 and 1859 could not 
stomach Palmerston’s truculent levity, 
who formed the Cave of Adullam against 
Lord John Russell’s Reform Bill in 1865. 
Nor could the Tory Whips prevent Peel 
being beaten by his outraged Protection- 
ist followers, after his introduction of Free 
Trade, any more than Lord Derby could 
persuade disgruntled Conservatives to 
support Disraeli’s Budget in 1853. No 
appeals to “‘ patriotism ”’ could save Lord 
Aberdeen and his Coalition from the just 
anger of the House of Commons at the 
mismanagement of the Crimean War. 

In each of these cases the House of 
Commons proved itself to be the master, 
not the servant, ofa Ministry. Ineacha 
sufficient number of Members showed their 
independence, exercised the privilege of 
changing their minds. It is scarcely 
possible to imagine such a thing happening 
now. There is no longer any independ- 
ence in Parliament. The House of 
Commons is not the ruler of the country. 
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It has sunk into a position of subservience. 
It exists to do the bidding of Party 
managers. Any member who dares to 
take a line of his own, when it comes to 
voting, is told plainly that he must either 
come to heel or go. 

M.P.s are now parts of a machine. They 
are at Westminster to vote as the Party 
managers decide. Measures are still 
debated at great length, but everyone 
knows beforehand what the voting will be. 
It is this unreality which has lowered the 
character of discussion. No one can 
argue effectively if he knows that he is 
beating the air. The ablest legal advocate 
would falter in his pleading were he 
certain that the jury had their minds 
already made up. 

Speeches have no influence whatever 
upon Parliamentary division lists. More 
than forty years have passed since voting 
was affected by argument. The first 
Home Rule Bill was the last measure 
that the House of Commons debated in 
uncertainty of what the result was to be. 

The revolution which quietly took the 
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supreme power from Parliament and 
transferred it to the managers of the Party 
in power was partly the result of a change 
in the character of House of Commons 
membership. The proportion of men 
who could easily afford the expense of an 
election had become very much smaller. 
Payment of members gave Parties a 
firmer hold: it enabled them to threaten 
mutineers not merely with the cost of an 
appeal to a constituency, but with the 
possible loss of an income. 

One may go further and say that for 
most members this loss is certain. The 
Party Machine requires all its cogs to be 
smooth, well-fitting. It does not tolerate 
any which fail to conform to the standard 
pattern. Gone the old sturdy independ- 
ence which marked so many Parliament 
men after direct bribery had ceased and 
before indirect corruption of another kind 
had begun. Either an M.P. has to be a 
good Party man or he is suppressed. 

Ministers, even the Prime Minister, are 
subject to the same regimentation. They 
have to listen to the views of the managers 
who work the Machine with a patience 
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which a Derby or a Palmerston would 
have scorned to display. They have to 
take orders from sections of their followers 
who are able to persuade the managers 
that this or that course would serve Party 
interests. While they make the House of 
Commons bow to their instructions, they 
are obliged to bow before those who 
provide the Party funds. 

If Prime Ministers were always men of 
resolute character, fertile in resource, 
quick to see where the advantage of the 
People lay and quick to seize it, the 
deposition of the House of Commons from 
the place it formerly occupied would not 
be a matter of grave concern. Unfor- 
tunately it is rare for men of that type to 
become eminent in politics. More often 
than not, Prime Ministers are weary, 
disillusioned, disinclined to do more than 
the necessary day’s work. 

That work has been allowed to grow to 
such a burdensome extent that the 
strongest, if they tried to do it conscien- 
tiously, would find their energy drained 
completely away. Here we have another 
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characteristic of the Party machine. It 
causes wide-spreading complications. It 
abounds in trifling operations which come 
to be performed rather for their own sake 
than for the sake of any useful purpose to 
be served by them. It presents a never- 
ending succession of small daily duties 
which are an anodyne to anyone who 
shrinks from the steady concentration of 
thought, from rapid forming of judgment. 

Eighty years ago Sir Robert Peel spoke 
to Gladstone of 


“the immense multiplication of 
details in public business and the 
enormous task imposed upon avail- 
able time and strength (of Pnme 
Ministers) by the work of attendance 
in the House of Commons. 

‘“‘ He agreed that it was extremely 
adverse to the growth of greatness 
among our public men ; and he said 
the mass of public business increased 
so fast that he could not tell what it 
was to end in, and did not venture to 
speculate even for a few years upon 
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the mode of administering public 
affairs. He thought the consequence 
was already manifest in its not being 
well done.” 


Twenty years later Gladstone said he 
was ‘‘ deeply impressed by the belief that 
grinding down the mental powers by an 
infinity of detail is what now principally 
dwarfs our public men to the immense 
detriment of the country.” 

Here is one illustration of the increase 
which Peel and Gladstone deplored. In 
1828 the number of Foreign Office 
despatches was 5,000. A few years later, 
in Lord Malmesbury’s time as Foreign 
Secretary, it had risen to 33,000. In 
1854 it was 48,000, the next year 56,000. 
Now it is 70,0co, excluding telegrams. 

A very large proportion of these the 
Prime Minister has sent to him for his 
perusal. A great many he ought to read 
with care. At the same time, he is 
supposed to keep himself in touch with 
what all the other Departments are doing. 
Can we be surprised if most Prime 
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Ministers live in a worried whirl of business 
only half understood, of functions imper- 
fectly performed, of questions pressed 
upon them for decision which they do 
their utmost as long as possible to avoid ? 

And what is true of Prime Ministers is 
true in less or equal degree of others who 
arrive at Cabinet rank. They are too 
cumbered about with trivial serving, they 
are too much taken up with the affairs 
of Party, to give anything like their best 
energies to the State. 

They are obliged to go about the 
country making speeches in praise of 
themselves. None who have known them 
will deny that they think a great deal 
more about ‘‘ how to remain in office ”’ 
than about “ how to govern the country 
well.”" Neither they nor their chief have 
leisure to think ahead, which is the most 
imperative function of the directors of 
any enterprise. They live from day to 
day, from hand to mouth, from one shifty 
manceuvre to the next. 

The actual work of administration is 
carried on by what Earl Balfour once 
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called “ the vast complicated machinery 
of permanent officials,” adding: ‘ by 
this alone you can carry on the colossal 
business of government.” That per- 
manent officials carry it on capably is 
not to be gainsaid. But they have not 
the authority, they have not the time, to 
look into the future, to lay far-reaching 
plans, to commit the nation to this or 
that line of advance. Nor would it be 
wise to entrust them with these duties. 
In an unchanging universe government 
by officials might be admirably suited 
to our needs. Wherever officials have 
governed, as they did in Russia before 
the Revolution, the results have been 
the same. Wherever they are influential, 
as in France to-day, we see how firmly 
they are attached to forms and routine, 
with what misgiving they view any 
departure from precedent, that their 
attention is absorbed by the present, 
that the last thing to be expected of them 
is that they should think ahead. 
Officials always disregard the warning 
which de Tocqueville gave against “ con- 
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sidering that the institutions to which 
we are accustomed are _ institutions 
necessary to society.” This is also the 
invariable tendency of the mass of people 
everywhere, and, as it is a tendency 
fraught with danger, one of the con- 
ditions of good government is that the 
temporary experimental nature of all 
man-made systems shall be kept before 
the public mind. This would not be 
done by officials whose nature it is to 
regard any system with which they are 
connected as the final effort of human 
wisdom, destined to endure for all 
time. 

While, therefore, we have much cause 
to be grateful to the “‘ vast complicated 
machinery of permanent officials,’ we 
can only liken them to the managers and 
clerical staff of a business house, whose 
activities must be directed, if the business 
is to prosper, by principals who are not 
occupied with details, but devote their 
energy to laying down the general lines 
upon which their enterprise shall go 
forward. So far Democracy has not yet 
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evolved a satisfactory plan to secure 
this kind of direction for national 
affairs. 

The idea on which democratic consti- 
tutions are based, the idea which has 
inspired all efforts to substitute People’s 
Rule for the rule of monarch or oligarchy, 
is that of delegating power and of keeping 
a constant check upon those in whose 
hands for the time being power lies. 

The American Constitution provided so 
carefully against the servants of the 
People having too much power that it 
allowed none of them to exercise any at 
all. It could not, however, curb the 
Masters of the People ; they learned how 
to make their authority felt; they have 
been able to impose their will upon 
Presidents, upon the legislature, even 
upon judges. The United States have 
been the scene of the same struggle that 
Europe has seen waged for so long, the 
struggle between the few and the many, 
the struggle to decide whether govern- 
ment shall be for the benefit of a small 


number sheltering behind possessions and 
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privileges, or for the benefit of the whole 
People. 

In one form or another that contest 
has been going on for three hundred years. 
Gone the Kingly Power, gone the power 
of the landed Aristocracy. Now every- 
where it is the Money Power that carries 
on the war. 

Its aim is like the aim of its predecess- 
ors, it is opposed, as they were, to any 
change. It seeks to perpetuate a state 
of things which it finds convenient and 
comfortable. No one can reasonably 
blame it for that. The blame for the 
delay in establishing People’s Rule falls 
upon the Peoples for being stupidly care- 
less of their own interests, and upon those 
to whom they delegated authority for 
betraying their trust. 

There is no need to imagine that this 
betrayal was an act deliberately wicked. 
Neither classes nor individuals can in this 
connection be justly accused of criminal 
or even immoral behaviour. One of the 
biggest obstacles in the path of those 
reformers who are also students of human 
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nature is the extreme rarity of persons 
who do wrong knowing it to be wrong. 
We all follow either our interests or our 
inclinations, and we are able without 
difficulty to believe that, whatever we 
may do, we are doing the right thing. 

The transference of the power possessed 
for a short time by the British House of 
Commons to the Prime Minister and the 
Cabinet was not effected by conscious 
rascality. To charge those who were the 
instruments of the change with treachery 
and thought-out guile would be ridiculous. 
Probably not one of them knew what he 
was doing. If there had existed an alert 
public opinion, if the Press had played 
the part of wakeful watchdog, the process 
could have been stayed. Those who 
were pushing it on would have perceived 
its real character. It was accomplished, 
as the British People (according to Sir 
John Seeley) acquired its empire, “in a 
fit of absence of mind.”’ 

There were, on the one hand, a number 
of business men accustomed to get their 


own way, who saw what an advantage 
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it would be to them to control the 
agencies of government. On the other 
hand, there were a number of politicians 
chiefly anxious to secure their own for- 
tunes, without any firm belief in 
democracy, with fluid minds which readily 
adapted themselves to any movement 
that happened to be going on. Add to 
them a few organizers of genius like the 
late Mr. Schnadhorst and the still surviv- 
ing Lord Younger: there we have the 
elements which combined to bring about 
the deposition of the House of Commons 
as the wielder of the power once exercised 
by the Crown, now exercised by the 
Cabinet. 

While it held that place in the Consti- 
tution, its members were for the most part 
independent in practice as well as in 
theory. They were supposed to be 
chosen by electors, not as nominees of a 
Party, which exacted from them pledges 
to support it, but as free representatives. 
Almost all of them were, in fact, so chosen. 
Candidates presented themselves to con- 


stituencies on their own merits. They 
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announced that their views inclined them 
to support this or that leader, but they 
gave no promise to support him. They 
preserved the liberty to judge all questions 
for themselves. The House of Commons 
was a debating assembly. If one could 
not say quot homines, tot sententiae (so 
many men, so many different opinions), 
one could at any rate count upon hearing, 
on an important occasion, expressions of 
individual views, speeches that had been 
thought out with the sole aim of getting 
to the root of the matter. What Bagehot 
called ‘ government by discussion ’”’ was 
for nearly half a century established in 
Britain. 

There were members of Parliament 
who, as I have mentioned on an earlier 
page, were assisted in the payment of 
their election expenses by wealthy men, 
or who were simply given seats which 
great landowners had at their disposal. 
Thus Pitt received the borough of 
Appleby from Sir James Lowther, Glad- 
stone was made member for Newark by 


the Duke of Newcastle, Macaulay was 
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given Calne, in Wiltshire, by Lord Lans- 
downe. But such members were few. 
All the rest went before the electors on 
their own initiative, paid their own costs, 
pledged themselves to no Party or person, 
were not often eager for any political 
employment. Those who went into Par- 
liaament with the object of becoming 
Ministers were a small, select band, and 
even they sometimes preferred speaking 
out their opinions to swallowing them in 
order to curry favour with leaders who 
had, or might have, places to bestow. 
The result of this system was not ideal. 
It would be absurd to claim that men in 
those days never voted against their 
convictions, or that the decisions of the 
House of Commons were uniformly wise. 
But a system which brought forth the 
Great Administration of Gladstone from 
1868 to 1874, that beginning of the 
democratization of England which still 
remains to be completed in so many 
directions, had very clear value. We 
have experienced no such bracing period 


of legislation since then. 
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Perhaps it was the alarm created by 
Gladstone’s attack on abuses which helped 
to alter the character of the House of 
Commons. From this time dates the 
creation of the Tory machine. The 
Conservatives felt that they must 
strengthen their defences. They enlisted 
the services of clever young men who had 
no money. They set to work to collect 
a Party fund by getting large subscrip- 
tions from uneasy rich men. Whether 
they or the Liberals started selling 
peerages is immaterial. Both did it, and 
so introduced a further degradation into 
public life, which no man can enter now 
save as the nominee of a Party tied and 
bound to support whatever that Party 
may think fit to propose. 

The leaders of the Party which secures 
a majority are the nominal rulers of the 
country, obliged, however, to do the 
will of the real ruler, the Money Power. 
M.P.s are merely voting machines. They 
spend long hours at Westminster, but 
they are given little that is worth do- 
ing to do. Only the Ministry can 
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introduce legislation with any hope of 
carrying it. 

The Ministry hands the House a cut- 
and-dried programme which must be 
adhered to. All that it asks its supporters 
to do is to take part in divisions. The 
Prime Minister cannot be dismissed, as 
Peel and Palmerston, as Grey and Lord 
John Russell and Aberdeen were. No 
matter how strongly the current of opinion 
may turn against him, he can use his 
Robot majority to keep himself in office. 
He can even do things which many on his 
own side dislike. 

In a sane world this dislike would find 
vent, if protests failed, in the division 
lobbies. But the Party System will not 
allow independent thinking. It says 
that if the Ministry is defeated, the 
Ministry must dissolve Parliament. There 
may be many important matters on which 
the malcontents are in full agreement 
with Ministers. The matter on which 
they are unable to agree may be of 
secondary consideration. Yet, if they 


are to get their way on this, they must 
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prevent the other matters from being dealt 
with—1in addition to facing the worry and 
cost of an election. Of course, they 
decide that they must keep the Ministry 
in. Thus the “representative system ” 
is nullified, becomes a mere adjunct to 
the Party System, is a hindrance to good 
government. 

For out of the conditions which dispose 
one to apply to men the phrase that 
W. H. Hudson applied to ants, and to say 
that “ their almost incredible wisdom in 
their complex actions and system of life 
is coupled with an almost incredible 
stupidity,” springs this further evil. 
The main object of Party government is 
to hold a Party together, to secure office 
for its leaders as often and as long as 
possible. The chief aim of those leaders, 
therefore, is to secure votes. They cannot 
devote their whole time and energy to 
devising methods by which the welfare 
of the People may be improved. 

They do not give the leadership, which 
the mass of mankind yearns for, the 


stimulus, the guidance, the ideals and 
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aims, that we all need if we are to pass 
contentedly through life. They are afraid 
to offer these, if they have them to offer, 
because they might give offence to some 
of their supporters. They dare not 
propose measures which they know to be 
required unless the officials in control of 
the machine think that these measures 
will win votes. 

In theory, representative government 
means a number of the best minds thrash- 
ing out by free discussion the wheat of 
prudence from the chaff of folly in schemes 
suggested for the nation’s benefit. In 
practice it has come to mean the shackling 
of discussion, the setting of Party advant- 
age above national advantage, the 
degradation of the House of Commons, 
and, since only mediocrity would bow to 
such conditions, the placing of supreme 
power in the hands of mediocre men. 

All this is widely known. Even those 
who do not know exactly how the system 
works feel that something is wrong. 
Hence the vague fancy that “‘ strong man 


rule”’ might serve us better. Hence 
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the spreading conviction that Democracy 
has failed. 

Failed? Yes, to fulfil the hope that 
it might create a new heaven and a new 
earth, to satisfy the fanatics who dream 
that we can be made prosperous and 
moral by legislation, to justify the foolish 
faith that schooling and the vote would 
convert whole populations into educated, 
responsible, forward-looking citizens. Ifa 
system fails because it disappoints un- 
reasonable expectations, then Democracy 
must be condemned. 

When, however, we consider what has 
been done to free us from the fetters 
imposed by monarchical and aristocratic 
government ; when we note the civilizing 
effects of education and the improved 
human quality of those who do the 
hardest, worst-paid work; when we 
discover that even the Party System, 
though it leave undone many things that 
it ought to do, is unable to do very much 
that it ought not to do, we see that only 
impatient fools call Democracy a failure, 


we become aware of its superiority to any 
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mode of government that is not “ broad- 
based upon the People’s will.’’ 

Unstable as that will may be, it affords 
better anchorage for sound institutions 
than the will of a single governor or the 
will of aruling caste. Ignorantly willing, 
as the mass of electors are, to be deceived, 
they suffer from their deception in 
fewer ways than our ancestors did under 
kings and aristocrats. Slow as our pro- 
gress may be under the Party System 
towards what Matthew Arnold described 
as ‘“‘the humanizing, the bringing into 
one harmonious and truly humane life, 
of the whole People,”’ still it is as rapid 
as it was in any previous age. 

For immediate, practical, material pur- 
poses, the best government yet seen has 
been the government of men who seized 
power, such men as Julius Cesar, Henry 
the Seventh, Oliver Cromwell, Napoleon. 
But the aftermath of such rulership is 
either irresponsible despotism or chaos. 
“Despots ’’ are during their lives fre- 
quently turned aside from courses they 
believe to be right by the necessity of 
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pleasing their partisans. They die with 
the knowledge that they are leaving 
legacies of disorder ‘and misrule. 

For aristocratic government there is 
even less to be said. One of the speakers 
in Mr Lowes Dickinson’s Justice and 
Liberty pleads that 


‘‘a privileged class living on the 
labour of others and in exchange 
governing them justly and fostering 
those liberal arts and sciences in 
which greatness of personality finds 
its natural expression, alone gives a 
sense and an end to the Sisyphean 
labour of mankind.” 


This speaker even contends that 


“though the many do not directly 
participate in these nobler activities, 
yet they are, and dimly feel them- 
selves to be, the happier and better 
that their sordid and laborious life 
is redeemed from mere futility by 
this rare and splendid flower into 


which it blossoms.” 
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So far have we moved from this view 
that the expression of it sounds like 
parody. I am sure Mr Lowes Dickinson 
did not intend that. As his justification 
he would, no doubt, point to the well- 
known passage in Bagehot’s “ English 
Constitution ’’ (I have mentioned it 
already), which declared in all seriousness 
that 


“the mass of the English people 
were coerced by a certain pomp of 
great men, a certain spectacle of 
beautiful women, a wonderful scene 
of wealth and enjoyment. . . Every 
rustic feels that his house is not like 
my lord’s house, his life like my lord’s 
life, his wife like my lady. The 
climax of the play is the Queen. .. . 
There is a certain charmed spectacle 
which imposes on the many and 
guides their fancies as it will.” 


But, however true that was sixty years 
ago, it is so much less true to-day that 
the ideal of a society divided into earners 


and spenders, into a luxurious few and a 
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mass of laborious poor, lies, dishonoured, 
on the scrap-heap of abandoned faiths. 
How would the favoured few be chosen ? 
By heredity ? That principle is laughed 
at everywhere save in England, Hungary 
and Spain. By merit? That would 
imply admission to it at a fairly advanced 
age. The only way to pick your privil- 
eged caste would be cast lots, which 
reduces the whole thing to an absurdity. 

We come back then to the search for 
some form of People’s Rule which will 
be an improvement on the forms at 
present in vogue—but which we must not 
expect to be anywhere near perfect, for, 
if we do, we shall assuredly be dis- 
appointed. For 300 years there has 
been a notion prevalent that government 
could regulate the conduct of men and 
women, and ought to regulate it. This 
was the core of Puritan doctrine. The 
attempt was not made in England so 
thoroughly as in America, nor for so long 
a time. But in both countries it took 
root deeply among sections of the more 


serious-minded and, when the religious 
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impulse weakened, the belief that all 
would be well if the right form of worship 
were adopted and enforced was succeeded 
by the conviction that human happiness 
could be secured by adopting the right 
form of government. 

It was during the Eighteenth Century 
that this conviction found lodgment in 
the world-mind. The Nineteenth was, 
politically, one long series of efforts to 
prove it well-founded. 

These efforts are often said to have 
sprung from the new sense of Nationality 
that swept like a storm across Europe. 
It would be more correct to say that this 
new sense of Nationality was the child of 
the belief in democratic institutions. If 
the Dutch had granted to Belgium, if 
Austria had bestowed on the Italians, 
even a semblance of a representative 
system, with the opportunity of pickings 
for those who led public opinion, the 
Nationality cry would not have been 
heard. Nowhere was there any spon- 
taneous enthusiasm among the mass. 


Their fervour was created by the speeches 
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and writings of leaders, sometimes 
honestly fanatical, sometimes eager for 
chances of distinction and profit, with no 
prospect of getting these while their 
countries lay under alien rule. 

Of Ireland this is equally true. Had 
England offered the Irish Home Rule at 
the time when Irish politicians began to 
demand it, nothing would have been 
heard of ‘ Ireland a nation.’”’ What a 
small number of very active Irish people 
wanted was to have the management of 
their own affairs. They could not arouse 
popular feeling and fury in favour of this ; 
they were able to stir up excitement by 
appealing to the sentiment of nationality. 
But the demand for Home Rule did not 
grow out of that sentiment, which scarcely 
existed among the bulk of the Irish People 
in Isaac Butt’s time. It was the other 
way about. 

So long as nations were “ rightly 
struggling to be free,’ in the flaccid mid- 
Victorian phrase, they had no time for 
anything else. They could not get their 
material conditions improved. 
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The one nation which did make terms 
with its ‘‘ oppressor ”’ got a better bargain 
than any of those which insisted on inde- 
pendence at any price. This was the 
Hungarian nation. Its leaders adroitly 
forced the Austrian Empire to concede 
to it the position of a free State under the 
Hapsburg Crown. In some ways the 
Hungarians (the Ruling Class, at any 
rate) were better off than the Austrians 
themselves. The vast peasant population 
did not, it is true, draw much advantage 
from the concession, but that was due to 
their political ignorance and apathy. 
There was as much liberty and a good 
deal more prosperity than there would 
have been if Kossuth’s War of Freedom 
had succeeded and if Hungary had been 
separated from Austria, as Lombardy 
and Venetia were. 

‘ The state of Italy is most wretched,” 
Lord Malmesbury commented soon after 
those provinces had been freed. ‘‘ They 
are paying dearly for their dream of 
liberty. They have got conscription, ten per 
cent. income tax, all other taxes trebled.”’ 
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The fantastic belief that there was 
magic in some particular form of govern- 
ment, and in the assertion of national 
right to autonomy did not outlast the 
Nineteenth Century. It was too plainly 
visible that nations which had cast off 
a tyrant yoke were materially none the 
better for it. The long faith in formula 
had, however, left Humanity weak: it 
still longed for artificial support. It 
could not put away from its mind the 
delusion that government could work 
miracles, that, if the nght laws were 
adopted, human happiness would follow 
as a matter of course. 

A new form of this delusion arose and 
made rapid growth. It reached its most 
impressive dimensions in the United 
States and in Russia. Large sections of 
the American population became con- 
vinced that the criminal law ought to 
enforce not only modes of life, but modes 
of thought as well. The Act which made 
it an offence to sell alcoholic drink was 
followed by widespread agitation for 
Acts to make smoking illegal and to 
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prohibit teaching which conflicts with the 
literal truth of any statement in the Bible. 
In Russia a treatise on economics which 
contained about the same admixture of 
truth and error as the Scriptures was 
elevated to the rank of Holy Writ and 
proclaimed as the final word of human 
wisdom, while the attempt was also made 
to abolish off-hand by legislation retail 
trading for profit, a system bound up 
with the inmost fibres of the intelligence 
of mankind. 

Nowhere else has this latest shape of 
the doctrine which Puritans evolved more 
than 300 years ago gone to such extreme 
lengths. There is in other countries, 
though, a strangely persistent desire to 
believe that all social evils would disappear 
in a twinkling if we could only bring 
ourselves to adopt Socialism. Large num- 
bers imagine that a system of public 
ownership and control could be estab- 
Jished by waving a wand, and could be 
brought into operation at once. They 
suppose further that this would solve all 
problems in an agreeable way, and that 
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mankind would then have reached a 
condition of enduring, unchangeable 
content. 

These people are unaware first, that we 
have Socialism already, not complete of 
course (it never will be), but daily extend- 
ing its boundaries: secondly, that human 
existence is never-ending movement, not 
a ‘‘ being,”’ as the philosophers say, but 
a “becoming.” If it ever reached a 
standstill the human race would die out. 
Our self-consciousness will not allow us 
to be still. We are for ever working 
through one system towards another. 
Finality is not for us. 

Already we have advanced far in our 
adoption of the principle that communities 
should do as much as they can to provide 
for the satisfaction of the needs of their 
members. We must continue to advance 
along that line. But the blind belief in 
Socialism as a magic agency like the 
Philosopher’s Stone of the Middle Ages, 
or the Franchise in the Nineteenth 
Century, is a delusion we have to 
drop. 
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Absurd theories, grotesque experiments, 
usually go through the same stages. They 
take a long time to germinate, then they 
gradually get a grip. They have a short 
period of dominance, then they destroy 
themselves by their own unbalanced fury. 
Religious persecution, Divine Right of 
kings, the claim of land-owners to do as 
they pleased not only with their land but 
with the people on it—these once held the 
field, now they are mocked at. Moving 
to-day towards the same doom is the 
tyranny of the notion that government 
can direct every activity of life, that it 
ought to aim chiefly at making us more 
perfect, that it should take thought for us 
what we shall eat, what we shall drink, 
and wherewithal we shall be clothed. 

The generations of the future will ask 
less of government in the sphere of the 
ideal; they will demand from it much 
more than it does at present in making 
life natural and rational. The aim in 
view will be the comfort and the con- 
venience of all men and women, the 
provision of equal care and equal oppor- 
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tunities for all children. Instead of 
setting before it as an object the creation 
of highly moral characters by putting up 
“Keep Off” notices and by telling 
people what they must not do, govern- 
ment will confine itself to looking after 
their material interests, leaving as much 
play as possible for individual propen- 
sities and tastes. 

The desperate attempts at regimenta- 
tion which we see in Russia, in Italy, in 
America, are not, as some suppose, the 
beginnings of a new era of repression. 
They are the last kicks of a dying hypo- 
thesis which three hundred years have 
proved to be rooted in deceit. 

It has had a fair trial. Humanity has 
suffered much in letting it run its course. 
The screw has been turned so many times 
that many of us have come to believe it 
can never be got out. But the very 
violence of the fanatics who are applying 
their nostrums for the perfecting of man- 
kind shows how near we are to escape. 

We shall not suddenly be free. The 
process of shifting to a more rational basis 
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must take time. But it cannot be 
stopped. 

We are shaking off the incubus of 
government at about the same pace as 
we shake off the incubus of medicine. 
Whenever medicine fails, the prescription 
is, More medicine. So it has been in the 
region of political endeavour. The 
inability of government to do this or that 
has been regularly followed by the cry, 
‘“More government!’ We have piled 
Act upon Act, Order upon Order, Ruling 
upon Ruling, till we have reached a stage 
at which few of us can say off-hand what 
is the law about anything. 

As the doctors are slow to abandon 
their reliance on medicine (their patients, 
it must be admitted, make it hard for 
them to do this), so the politicians will be 
among the last to see that the attitude 
of the world’s mind towards government 
has altered. They will have to be told 
very distinctly that they are called upon 
to 

Do the thing that’s nearest, 
Though it’s dull at whiles ; 
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that they are not to consider themselves 
the most important people in the nation 
and to put on airs accordingly, but must 
set to work to serve the community or 
yield up their places to those who will. 

There has been too much of the amateur 
in politics. Men without any training 
in the management of large affairs, with 
narrow views resulting from small know- 
ledge of the world and human nature, have 
fumbled too long with our interests. The 
future will employ the professional 
governor, as the Germans already have 
their town affairs managed by professional 
mayors, not by a tradesman or builder 
or some local magnate, who have none of 
them given an hour’s study to municipal 
problems. Many American cities, too, 
have been put into the hands of one man 
or three men, paid well and responsible 
to the citizens for competent adminis- 
tration. This plan will be extended to 
national affairs, 

No house of business would entrust its 
foreign side to a man who knew no 


language but his own and had scarcely 
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been outside his own country. No com- 
pany would allow two managing directors 
who had frequently mishandled its inter- 
ests to alternate in office until extreme old 
age forced them to step aside. There was 
something to be said for the politicians of 
the Palmerston and Clarendon type, who 
entered public life at an early age and 
went through a long and varied course of 
training. They had given their whole 
lives to the art of ruling, they were bound 
to know more about it than men who for 
long years made their political career a 
side-line to the Bar or to industrial 
management. 

The development of politics in the 
course of the nineteenth century made it 
more of a sport than a business. Leading 
politicians were regarded very much as 
the old gladiators in Rome or the favourite 
chariot-racers in Byzantium. That there 
was any close connection between their 
activities and the public welfare occurred 
to few. This connection is gradually 
being better understood. The nineteenth- 
century type later of politician is almost 
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played out. A type more competent and 
less self-important will eventually succeed 
him. 

As War ceases to be the largest pre- 
occupation of rulers, so their importance 
will, of necessity, diminish. It has arisen 
from their command of Fleets and Armies 
as the support of foreign policy. When 
they are limited to matters of domestic 
concern, Cabinet Ministers will be more 
like City or County Aldermen and Chair- 
men of Committees, M.P.s like County 
Councillors. In Switzerland, and in the 
Scandinavian countries, this change is 
noticeable already. There the problems 
which government has to tackle are 
internal. Politics is an extension of 
city and county administration. Poli- 
ticlans are respected if they apply 
themselves to their duties. They win 
their way to the front by industry, not 
by oratory. And when they have got 
to the front, they are not looked on as 
Super-men ; the newspapers do not pay 
great attention to them; they are not 


estimated above (but rather below) the 
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thinkers, the leading men of business, the 
captains of industry, the bankers, the 
builders, the engineers. 

Scandinavia and Switzerland are, I am 
confident, on the path which other 
countries will be taking before long. They 
have emerged from the stage in which 
nations live under the threat of war. 
The rest of us have worked nearly through 
it. Since it alone exalts politicians, they 
are approaching the end of their period 
of exaltation. 

It was the command of soldiers and 
ships which made kings and emperors 
seem important. In so far as they were 
the arbiters of peace and war, they were 
important. Now that power has been 
taken away from them, they have ceased 
to be so. They may discharge useful 
functions of an ornamental character. 
They may, like magnified Lord Mayors of 
London, keep up the memory of deco- 
trative costumes and popular pageants. 
But they are no longer of consequence, 
because they no longer have authority to 
make war. 
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And not only will those who are deputed 
to carry on the national government 
drop to the level of the higher local 
administrators. The machinery’ of 
national assemblies will become more and 
more like that of bodies such as the 
London County Council. Hitherto all 
the democratic forms of government have 
been modelled, more or less closely, upon 
the British. The future will certainly see 
different forms adopted by different 
Peoples. In some way or other they will 
all allow, or pretend to allow, the People’s 
will to be supreme. There will still be a 
certain amount of humbug. That seems 
to be inherent in the nature of man. There 
will still be Parties, but the warfare 
between them will be of that modified, 
unembittered kind which goes on in City 
and County Halls. Carrying on the 
business of the nation will not be the sole 
aim of Parliaments. Ambition and 
personal interest, prejudice, and perhaps 
in rare moments passion, will colour the 
proceedings. But since those proceedings 


will not be spectacular, and since the 
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Party Machine will have been deprived of 
its dangerous power, the capable men, the 
men whose desire is to get business done, 
will have more opportunity to gain 
respect and confidence, while the mere 
talkers, the mountebanks, the voting 
Robots, will find it less easy to impose on 
the mob. 

How is the Party Machine to be reduced 
to such proportions as will make it safe ? 
In the British system, by reforming the 
Parliamentary Machine in such a manner 
as will restore the ascendancy of the 
House of Commons over the Executive, 
and establish its control over all the 
Departments of State. Wecannot restore 
the Past. We must develop what the 
Past has left us. 

Where we have gone chiefly wrong is in 
letting the Party Machine, through its 
instrument the Prime Minister, deprive 
the nation’s representatives of all inde- 
pendence, all initiative, by holding over 
them the threat of a General Election. A 
House of Commons elected for five years 
(or, it may be in future, three) should 
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normally remain in office for that period. 
If the Cabinet were beaten on some 
measure, it would drop that measure. 
If a Minister was censured by the House, 
he would be dropped. If the Prime 
Minister were frequently defeated in 
divisions, he could resign; another 
Ministry would be formed. 

This would be a recognition that the 
House of Commons exists to manage the 
nation’s affairs, not to provide a battle- 
ground between opposing Party organiza- 
tions, not to give the most influential 
place in the Constitution to the Party 
Machine. 

The control over administration will be 
secured to Parliament by forming Com- 
mittees to supervise the work of each 
public office. This will have a double 
advantage. The public service will be 
improved ; it will work under the light 
of a steadily burning inspection lamp, 
always there, always throwing its rays in 
every direction. Further, M.P.s will be 
given something to do which will employ 
their energies and make them feel that 
they are usefully employed. 
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This will be merely a beginning. Other 
changes will follow, but their nature 
none can foresee. To look far ahead is 
futile. The principal cause of faulty 
government during the past few centuries 
has been that so many excellent men and 
women have fixed their gaze upon “ one 
divine, far-off event,’’ a Moral Millennium, 
and have imagined that this could be 
hastened by multiplying laws. Good 
government is the opposite of that. 
Renouncing vast notions of perfectibility, 
we must concentrate on one or two 
obstacles to normal development and 
devote our whole strength to removing 
them. While we are doing this, we shall 
see where the line of advance lies, which 
are the next obstacles to be attacked. A 
step at a time is the prudent method in 
national as in all other human affairs. 

There is no reason to anticipate that 
government will ever be a great deal 
permanently better than it is, and has 
been during the past 2,500 years. There 
is every reason to believe that it will 


improve in some degree. It will have its 
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ups and downs. There will be spasms 
of despotism, wild democratic experi- 
ments. For some time to come all 
indications point to a succession of moder- 
ate changes in the democratic direction. 
It may be that before People’s Rule 
becomes more firmly established, there 
will be further interludes of dictatorship, 
class rule, or the domination of Financial 
Interest. By these no one who watches 
the direction which world-thought is tak- 
ing will be dismayed. It may be 
necessary to endure them for a while, 
but their certain effect must be to damage 
and disgust the mass of people. They can 
be no more than eddies on the stream of 
tendency. To be disturbed by them 
would be as foolish as to imagine that the 
light breezes which ruffle the surface of a 
mighty river are contending with its 
current and driving it back to its source. 
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PRINIFD IN GRIAT BRITAIN 
BY MACKAYS LTD , CHATUAM 


SIXTY VOLUMES ARE NOW PUBLISHED 


TO-DAY AND 
TO-MORROW 


Each, pott 8vo, boards, 2/6 net 


THs series of books, by some of the 

most distinguished English thinkers, 
scientists, philosophers, doctors, critics, 
and artists, was at once recognized 
as a noteworthy event. Written from 
various points of view, one book frequently 
opposing the argument of another, they 
provide the reader with a stimulating 
survey of the most modern thought in 
many departments of life. Several 
volumes are devoted to the future trend 
of Civilization, conceived as a whole; 
while others deal with particular pro- 
vinces. It is interesting to see in these 
neat little volumes, issued at a low price, 
the revival of a form of literature, the 
Pamphlet, which has been in disuse for 
many years. 

Published by 
KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER & CO., LTD. 
Broadway House; 68-74 Carter Lane, London, E.C.4 


TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW 


FROM THE REVIEWS 


Times Literary Supplement: “* An entertaining 

series of vivacious and stimulating studies of 
modern tendencies.” 

Spectator: ‘‘ Scintillating monographs . . . that 
very lively and courageous series.’’ 

Observer: ‘‘ There seems no reason why the 
brilliant To-day and To-morrow Series should 
come to an end for a century of to-morrows. 
At first it seemed impossible for the publishers 
to keep up the sport through a dozen volumes, 
but the series already runs to more than two 
score. A remarkable series .. .” 

Datly Telegraph: ‘‘ This admirable series of 
essays, provocative and brilliant.’ 

Nation: ‘* We are able to peer into the future 
by means of that brilliant series [which] will 
constitute a precious document upon the 
present time.” —T. S. Eliot. 

Manchester Dispatch: ‘‘ The more one reads of 
these pamphlets, the more avid becomes the 
appetite. We hope the list is endless.’’ 


Insh Statesman: ‘ Full of ively controversy.” 
Datly Herald: ‘‘ This series has given us many 
monographs of brilliance and discernment. .. . 


The stylistic excellencies of this provocative 
series.’ 

Field: ‘‘ We have long desired to express the 
deep admiration felt by every thinking 
scholar and worker at the present day for this 
series. We must pay tribute to the high 
standard of thought and expression they 
maintain. As small gift-books, austerely yet 
prettily produced, they remain unequalled 
of their kind. We can give but the briefest 
suggestions of their value to the student, 
the politician, and the voter. .. .”’ 

New York World: ‘‘ Holds the palm in the 
speculative and interpretative thought of the 


age.’’ 
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TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW 
VOLUMES READY 


Daedalus, or Science and the Future. 
By J. B. S. HALpANE, Reader in 
Biochemistry, University of Cambridge. 
Seventh smpresston. 

‘‘A fascinating and daring little book” 
—Westminster Gazette. ‘‘ The essay 1s brilliant, 
sparking with wit and 0bristling with 
challenges ’”—Britssh Medtcal Journal 

‘‘ Predicts the most startling changes.’ 
—Morning Posi 


Callinicus, a Defence of Chemical War- 
fare. By J. B. S. HaLtpane. Second 
tmpression, 

‘‘Mr Haldane’s bniliant study ’’-—Times 
Leading Article ‘‘ A book to be read by every 
intelligent adult "Spectator ‘‘ This brilliant 
little monograph ”—Dazrzly News 


Icarus, or the Future of Science. By 
BERTRAND RUSSELL, F.R.S. Fourth 
smPresston, 

“Utter pessimism ”’ — Observer. “Mr 
Russell refuses to believe that the progress 
of Science must be a boon to mankind ’’— 
Morning Post “‘A stimulating book, that 
leaves one not at all discouraged ’’—Dazly 
Herald, 


What I Believe. By BERTRAND RUSSELL, 
F.R.S. Third wmpression. 

““One of the most brilliant and thought- 
stimulating little books I have read—a better 
book even than Jcarus’’—Nation ‘‘ Simply 
and brilhantly written ’’—Nature ‘In 
stabbing sentences he punctures the bubble of 
cruelty, envy, narrowness, and ul-will which 
those mn authority call their morals ’’—New 
Leader. 
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TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW 


Tantalus, or the Future of Man. By 
F. C. S. ScHILter, D.Sc., Fellow of 
Corpus Christi College, Oxford. Second 


wmpresston. 

““They are all (Daedalus, Icarus, and 
Tantalus) brilliantly clever, and they supple- 
ment or correct one another.’”—Dean Inge, 
m Morning Post ‘“‘ Immensely valuable and 
infinitely readable.”—-Datly News. ‘ The 
book of the week.’’—Speciator. 


Cassandra, or the Future of the British 
Empire. By F. C. S. SCHILLER, D.Sc. 


‘We commend it to the complacent of all 
parties.’’"-—Saturday Review ‘‘ The book 1s 
small, but very, very weighty; bmihantly 
wnitten, 1t ought to be read by all shades of 
politicians and students of politics.”—York- 
shive Post ‘‘ Yet another addition to that 
bnght constellation of pamphlets.’’—Spectator. 


Quo Vadimus? Glimpses of the Future. 
By E. E. FOURNIER pD’ALBE, D.Sc., 


Second Impression, 

‘*‘ A wonderful vision of the future. A book 
that will be talked about ’’—Dazly Graphic. 
‘‘ A remarkable contribution to a remarkable 
series ’—Manchester Dispatch. ‘*‘ Interesting 
and singularly plausible.”—Datly Telegraph. 


Thrasymachus, the Future of Morals. 
By C. E. M. JoAp, author of “ The 


Babbitt Warren,’’etc. Second empresston., 

** His provocative book.’’—Graphte. 
“Written in a style of deliberate brilliance ” 
—Times Literary Supplement. ‘* As outspoken 
and unequivocal a contribution as could well 
be imagined Even those readers who dissent 
will be forced to recognize the admirable 
clanty with which he states his case A book 
that will startle.”—Datly Chromntcie. 
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Lysistrata, or Woman’s Future and 
Future Woman. By ANTHONY M. 
Lupovici, author of ‘‘A Defence of 


Aristocracy,” etc. Second Impression 

‘A stimulating book Volumes would be 
needed to deal, in the fullmess his work pro 
vokes, with all the problems raised ’-——Sunday 
Times ‘“ Pro-feminine but anti femunistic ”’ 
—Scotsman “Full of bnilliant common- 
sense ’’—Observer 


Hypatia, or Woman and Knowledge. By 
Mrs BERTRAND RUSSELL With a 


frontispiece. Third wmpression. 

An answer to Lyststrata ‘“‘ A passionate 
Vindication of the mghts of woman ’— 
Manchester Guardian ‘ Says a number of 
things that sensible women have been wanting 
publicly said for a long time ’’—Dazsly Herald 


Hephaestus, the Soul of the Machine. 
By E E FovurRNIER D’ALBE, D.SC. 
‘A worthy contribution to this interesting 
series A delightful and thought provoking 
essay "’—Birmingham Post ‘There 18s a 
special pleasure in meeting with a book like 
Hephaestus The author has the merit of really 
understanding what he 1s talking about ”’ 
— Engineering “An exceedingly clever 
defence of machinery "'—Architects’ Journal 


The Passing of the Phantoms a Stud\v 
of Evolutionary Psychology and Morals. 
By C. J PATTEN, Professor of Anatomy, 
Sheffield University. With 4 Plates. 


‘“* Readers of Daedalus, Icarus and Tantalus, 
will be grateful for an excellent presentation 
of yet another point of view ’’—Yorkshtre 
Post ‘This bright and bracing httle book ”’ 
Literary Guide ‘“* Interesting and original ” 
—Medical Times 
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TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW 


The Mongol in our Midst: a Study of 
Man and his Three Faces. By F. G. 
CROOKSHANK, M.D., F.R.C.P. With 28 


Plates. Second Edttion, revised. 

‘“‘ A brilliant piece of speculative induction *’ 
—Saturday Review. ‘“‘ An extremely interest- 
Ing and suggestive book, which will reward 
careful reading ’’—Sunday Times ‘ The 
pictures carry fearful conviction.’’—Dazly 
Herald 
The Conquest of Cancer. By H. W. S. 
WRIGHT, M.S., F.R.C.S. Introduction 


by F. G. CROOKSHANK, M.D. 

‘“‘Eminently suitable for general reading. 
The problem 1s fairly and lucidly presented. 
One merit of Mr Wright’s plan 1s that he tells 
people what, in his judgment, they can best 
do, here and now ’’—From the Introduction. 
Pygmalion, or the Doctor of the Future. 
By R. McNair WILSON, M.B. 

‘**Dr Wuson has added a brilliant essay 
to this series ’—Times Literary Supplement. 
** This 1s a very httle book, but there is much 
wisdom in it’’—Eventwng Standard, ‘No 
doctor worth his salt would venture to say that 
Dr Wuson was wrong.’’—Darly Herald. 
Prometheus, or Biology and the Ad- 
vancement of Man. By H. 8. JENNINGs, 
Professor of Zoology, Johns Hopkins 


University. Second Impression. 

‘* This volume is one of the most remarkable 
that has yet appeared 1n this series Certainly 
the information 1t contains will be new to most 
educated laymen. It 1s essentially a discussion 
of ... heredity and environment, and it 
clearly establishes the fact that the current 
use of these terms has no_ scientific 
justification '"’"—Times Literary Supplement. 
*‘An exceedingly brilhant book.”’’—New Leader. 
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TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW 


Narcissus: an Anatomy of Clothes. By 
GERALD HEARD. With 1g illustrations. 
““A most suggestive book.’’—Nation. 

*‘ Irresistible. Reading it is like a switchback 
journey. Starting from prehistoric times we 
rocket down the ages.”—Datly News 

** Interesting, provocative, and entertaining.”’ 


—OQucen. 


Thamyris, or Is There a Future for 
Poetry? By R. C. TREVELYAN. 

‘* Learned, sensible, and very well-written.” 
—Affable Hawk, in New Stateeman. ‘* Very 
suggestive.””— J. ©. Squtve, in Observer. 
**A very charming piece of work, I agree 
with all, or at any rate, almost all its con- 
clusions,” —J. St Loe Strachey, in Spectator. 


Proteus, or the Future of Intelligence. 
By VERNON LEE, author of “ Satan the 
Waster,” etc. 

“We should like to follow the author’s 
suggestions as to the effect of intelligence on 
the future of Ethics, Aesthetics, and Manners. 
Her book is profoundly stimulating and should 
be read by everyone.”’—-Ouilook. ‘‘ A concise, 
suggestive piece of work.’”’—Saturday Review. 


Timotheus, the Future of the Theatre. 
By Bonamy DoBREE, author of‘ Restor- 
ation Drama,”’ etc. 

“A witty, mischievous little book, to be 
read with delight.”—Times Litevary Suppie- 
ment. °° This is a delightfully witty book.’’ 
—Scotsman, ‘‘In a subtly satirical vein he 
visualizes various kinds of theatres in 200 years’ 
time. His gay little book makes delightful 
reading.” —Nation. 
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Paris, or the Future of War. By Captain 
B. H. LIppELL Harr. 

‘“‘A companion volume to Caillinscus. 
A gem of close thinking and deduction ” 
—Observer ‘‘ A noteworthy contribution to 
a problem of concern to every citizen in this 
country ’’—Dazly Chronicle ‘* There 1s some 
lively thinking about the future of war in 
Paris, just added to this set of live-wire 
pamphlets on big subjects ’’—Manchester 
Guardian 


Wireless Possibilities. By Professor 
A.M. Low. With 4 diagrams. 


*‘As might be expected from an inventor 
who 1s always so fresh, he has many inter- 
esting things to say’—kEvenwmg Standard, 
*“*The mantle of Blake has fallen upon the 
physicists To them we look for visions, and 
we find them in this book ’’—New Statesman, 


Perseus: of Dragons By H. F Scott 


STOKES. With 2 illustrations. 

‘* A diverting little book, chock full of ideas 
Mr Stokes’ dragon lore is both quaint and 
vinious "’—Morning Post ‘“‘ Very amusingly 
written, and a mine of curious knowledge for 
which the discerning reader will find many 
uses ’’—Glasgow Heraid 


Lycurgus, or the Future of Law. By 
E.S. P. HAYNEs, author of *‘ Concerning 


Solicitors,’’ etc. 

‘“* An interesting and concisely written book ** 
—Yorkshtre Post ‘‘ He roundly declares that 
English criminal law 1s a blend of barbaric 
violence, medieval prejudices and modern 
fallacies . A humane and conscientious 
investigation "—T P’s Weekly ‘“ A thought- 
ful book—deserves careful reading ’—Law 
Times. 
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Euterpe, or the Future of Art. By 
LIONEL R. McCOoLvin, author of “‘ The 


Theory of Book-Selection.”’ 

‘“* Discusses bnefly, but very suggestively, 
the problem of the future of art in relation to 
the public.”—Saturday Review ‘‘ Another 
indictment of machinery as a soul-destroyer 
... Mr Colvin has the courage to suggest 
solutions.”’—Westminsier Gazette. ‘‘ This 1s 
altogether a much-needed book.’’—New 
Leader 


Pegasus, or Problems of Transport. 
By Colonel J. F. C. FULLER, author of 
“* The Reformation of War,’’ etc. With 


8 Plates. 

‘* The foremost military prophet of the day 
propounds a solution for industnal and 
unemployment problems It 1s a bold essay 

. and calls for the attention of all con- 
cerned with imperial problems ”—Datly 
Telegraph, ‘* Practical, timely, very inter- 
esting and very important.”—jJ. St Loe 
Strachey, n Spectator 

Atlantis, or America and the Future. 


By Colonel J. F. C. FULLER. 

“Candid and caustic ’—-Observer. ‘‘ Many 
hard things have been said about America, 
but few quite so bitter and caustic as these ” 
—Darly Sketch. ‘‘He can conjure up possi- 
bilities of a new Atlantis.”’—Clanion. 

Midas, or the United States and the 
Future. By C. H. BRETHERTON, author 


of “The Real Ireland,’ etc. 

A companion volume to Aflantis. ‘* Full of 
astute observations and acute reflections .. . 
this wise and witty pamphlet, a provocation 
to the thought that 1s creative.’’—Morning 
Post. ‘‘A punch in every paragraph. One 
could hardly ask for more ‘meat.’’’—Spectator. 
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Nuntius, or Advertising and its Future. 
By GILBERT RUSSELL. 

‘‘ Expresses the philosophy of advertising 
concisely and well ’’—Observer. ‘‘ It 1s doubt- 
ful 1f a more straightforward exposition of 
the part advertising plays in our public and 
private hfe has been written ’’—Manchester 
Guardian. 


Birth Control and the State’ a Plea 
and a Forecast. By C. P. BLACKER, 
M.C., M.A., M.RC.S , L.R.C.P. 

** A very careful summary "’—Tsmea Literary 
Supplement ‘‘ A temperate and scholarly 
survey of the arguments for and against the 
encouragement of the practice of birth control.” 
—Lancet ‘‘ He writes lucidly, moderately, 
and from wide knowledge; this book un- 
doubtedly gives a better understanding of the 
subject than any other brief account we know 
It also suggests a policy "’"—Saturday Review 


Ouroboros, or the Mechanical Extension 
of Mankind. By GARET GARRETT. 
“This brillant and provoking little book ’’ 
——-Observer ‘A significant and thoughtful 
essay, calculated in parts to make our flesh 
creep "— Spectator ‘‘ A brilliant writer, Mr 
Garrett 1s a remarkable man He explains 
something of the enormous change the machine 
has made in hfe ’’—Datly Express. 


Artifex, or the Future of Craftsmanship. 
By JouNn GtLoac, author of “ Time, 


Taste, and Furniture.”’ 

*‘ An able and interesting summary of the 
history of craftsmanship in the past, a direct 
criticism of the present, and at the end his 
rat i for the future Mr Gloag’s real con- 
tribution to the future of craftsmanship 1s 
his discussion of the uses of machinery ”’ 
—Ttmes Literary Supplement 
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TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW 


Plato’s American Republic. By J. 
DOUGLAS WoopDRUFF. Fourth impression. 
““Uses the form of the Socratic dialogue 
with devastating success. A gently malicious 
wit sparkles in every page.’”’—Sunday Times. 
‘‘ Having deliberately set himself an almost 
impossible task, has succeeded beyond belief.’’ 
—Saturday Review. ‘‘ Quite the liveliest 
even of this spirited series.’’—Observer. 
Orpheus, or the Music of the Future. By 
W. J. TURNER, author of “‘ Music and 
Life.”” Second impression. 

‘““A book on music that we can read not 
merely once, but twice or thrice. Mr Turner 
has given us some of the finest thinking upon 
Beethoven that I have ever met with.”— 
Ernest Newman in Sunday Times. ‘A 
brilliant essay in contemporary philosophy.” 
—Outiook. ‘' The fruit of real knowledge and 
understanding.’’—New Statesman. 


Terpander, or Music and the Future. By 


E. J. DENT, author of ‘““Mozart’s Operas.” 
“In Orpheus Mr Turncr made a brilliant 
voyage in search of first principles. Mr Dent’s 
book is a skilful review of the development of 
music. It is the most succinct and stimulating 
essay on music I have found. . . .”—Mustcal 
News. ‘‘ Remarkably able and stimulating.” 
—Times Literary Supplement.“ There is hardly 
another critic alive who could sum up contem- 
porary tendencies so neatly.”—Speciator. 


SibyHa, or the Revival of Prophecy. By 
C. A. MAcE, University of St. Andrew's. 


*‘An entertaining and instructive pamphlet.” 
—Morning Post. ‘* Places a nightmare before 
us very ably and_ wittily.”—Speciator. 
“‘ Passages in it are excellent satire, but on 
the whole Mr Mace’s speculations may be 
taken as a trustworthy guide . . . to modern 
scientific thought.”—-Birmingham Post. 
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TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW 


Lucullus, or the Food of the Future. By 
OLGA HARTLEY and Mrs C. F. LEYEL, 


authors of ‘‘The Gentle Art of Cookery.” 
** This 1s a clever and witty little volume 
in an entertaining series, and 1t makes enchant- 
ing reading "—Times Literary Supplement 
“ Opens with a brilliant picture of modern 
man, living m a_vacuum-cleaned, steam- 
heated, credit-furnished suburban mansion 
with a wolf in the basement ’—the wolf of 
hunger This banquet of epigrams ’— 
Spectator 
Procrustes, or the Future of English 


Education. By M. ALDERTON PINK 

Undoubtedly he makes out a very good 
case ’"—Darly Herald “This interesting 
addition to the series "—Times Educational 
Supplement ‘“‘ Intends to be challenging and 
succeeds in being so_ All fit readers will find 
it stimulating ’’—Northern Echo 


The Future of Futurism. By JOHN 


RODKER. 

“‘Mr Rodker 1s up-to-the-minute, and he 
has accomplished a considerable feat in writing 
on such a vague subject, 92 extremely inter- 
esting pages ’"—T S Eltot,in Nation ‘ There 
are a good many things in this book which 
are of interest ’’"—Times Literary Supplement 


Pomona, or the Future of English. By 
BASIL DE SELINCOURT, author of ‘“‘ The 


English Secret ”’, etc. 

‘The future of English 1s discussed fully 
and with fascinating interest ”—Morning 
Post ‘Full of wise thoughts and happy 
words "—Times Literary Supplement ‘* His 
later pages must stir the blood of any man 
who loves his country and her poetry J C 
Squive, 1n Observer ‘‘ His finely conceived 
essay ’—Manchester Guardian. 
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Balbus, or the Future of Architecture. 
By CHRISTIAN BARMAN. 

‘‘A really brilliant addition to this already 
distinguished series The reading of Balbus 
will give much data for intelligent prophecy, 
and incidentally, an hour or so of excellent 


entertainment ’’—Sfeciator ‘‘ Most readable 
and reasonable We can recommend it 
warmly ’’—New Statesman ‘‘ This intriguing 


little book ’’—Connotsseur 
Apella, or the Future of the Jews. By 
A QUARTERLY REVIEWER. 

“‘ Cogent, because of brevity and a magni- 
ficent prose style, this book wins our quiet 
praise It 1s a fine pamphlet, adding to the 
value of the series, and should not be missed ” 
—Spectator ‘‘A notable addition to this 
excellent series Hus arguments are a provoca- 
tion to fruitful thinking ’—Morning Post 

The Dance of (iva, or Life’s Unity and 
Rhythm. By CoLLum. 

‘‘It has substance and thought init The 
author is very much alive and responsive to 
the movements of to day ’’—Spectator ‘ A 
very interesting account of the work of Suir 
jJagadis Bose ’’—Ovxjord Magazine ‘“* Has 
caught the spirit of the Eastern conception of 
world movements ’’—Calcutia Statesman 

Lars Porsena, or the Future of Swearing 
and Improper Language By ROBERT 
GRAVES. Tihurd wmpression. 

““Goes uncommonly well, and deserves 
to ’—Observer ‘‘ Not for squeamish readers *’ 
—Spectator ‘‘ Nomore amusingly unexpected 
contribution has been made to this series. 
A deliciously :1ronical affair ’’—Bystander. 
‘“‘ His highly entertaiming essay 1s as full as 
the current standard of printers and police 
will allow ’—New Statesman, ‘‘ Humour and 
style are beyond criticism ’’—~-Jrvish Statesman. 
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Socrates, or the Emancipation of Man- 
kind. By H. F. CARtILL. 


** Devotes a specially lively section to the 
herd instinct ’—-Times. ‘‘ Clearly, and with 
a balance that is almost Anistotellan, he 
reveals what modern psychology 1s going to 


accomplish ’’—New Statesman ‘“‘ One of the 
most brilliant and important of a remarkable 
series.’’"—Wesiminster Gazette 


Delphos, or the Future of International 
Language. By E. SYLVIA PANKHURST. 
‘‘ Equal to anything yet produced in this 
brilliant series. Miss Pankhurst states very 
clearly what all thinking people must soon 
come to believe, that an international language 
would be one of the greatest assets of civiliza- 
tion ’’—Spectator ‘‘ A most readable book, 
full of enthusiasm, an important contribution 
to this subject.”—ZInternatronal Language. 


Gallio, or the Tyranny of Science. Bv 


o- 


J. W. N. SULLivan, author of “A 


History of Mathematics.” 

“ So packed with ideas that it is not possible 
to give any adequate résumé of its contents.” 
—Times Literary Supplement. ‘‘ His remark- 
able monograph, his devastating summary of 
materialism, this pocket Novum Organum.’’— 
Spectator. ‘‘ Possesses a real distinction of 
thought and manner, It must be read,’”— 
New Statesman. 

Apollonius, or the Future of Psychical 
Research. By E. N. BENNETT, author 
of “‘ Problems of Village Life,’’ etc. 

‘‘ A sane, temperate and suggestive survey 
of a field of inquiry which is slowly but surely 
pushing to the front.” — Times Ltterary Supple- 
ment. ‘“‘ His exposition of the case for psychic 
research is lucid and interesting.’’—Scotsman. 
** Displays the right temper, admurably con- 
ceived, skilfully executed.’—Ltverpoo! Post. 
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TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW 


Aeolus, or the Future of the Flying 
Machine. By OLIVER STEWART. 

** Both his wit and his expertness save him 
from the mnonsensical-fantastic. There is 
nothing vague or sloppy in these imaginative 
forecasts,”’—Datly News. ‘‘ He is to be con- 
gratulated. His book is small, but it is so 
delightfully funny that 1t 1s well worth the 
price, and there really are sensible ideas 
behind the jesting.”—Aeroplane. 


Stentor, or the Press of To-Day and 
To-Morrow. By DAvip OcKHAM, 


“‘ A valuable and exceedingly interesting com- 
mentary on a vital phase of modern develop- 


ment ’’—Datly Herald. ‘‘ Vigorous and well- 
written, eminently readable.’’ — Yorkshire 
Post ‘‘ He has said what one expects any 


sensible person to say about the ‘ trustifica- 
tion’ of the Press.’’-——Spectator. 


Rusticus, or the Future of the Country- 
side. By MARTIN S. BRIGGS, F.R.I.B.A. 
‘Few of the 50 volumes, provocative and 
brillant as most of them have been, capture 
our imagination as does this one.’’—Dazly 
Telegraph. ‘‘ The historical part 1s as brilliant 
a piece of packed writing as could be desired ’’ 
—Dartly Herald, ‘‘ Servesanationalend. The 
book 1s in essence a pamphlet, though it has 
the form and charm of a book ’’—Spectator 


Janus, or the Conquest of War. By 
WILLIAM MCDOUGALL, M.B., F.R.S. 


‘* Among all the booklets of this brilliant series, 
none, I think 1s so weighty and impressive as 
this. It contaims thrice as much matter as 
the other volumes and 1s profoundly serious.’’ 
—Dean Inge, m Evening Standard. “A 
deeply interesting and fair-minded study of 
the causes of war and the possibilities of their 
prevention. Every word 1ssound "’—Spectator. 
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TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW 


Vulcan, or the Future of Labour. By 
CECIL CHISHOLM. 


‘“* Of absorbing interest ’"’—Dazly Herald ‘‘ No 
one, perhaps, has ever condensed so many hard 
facts into the appearance of agreeable fiction, 
nor held the balance so nicely between techn1- 
calities and flights of fancy, as the author of 
this excellent book in a brillant senes Vulcan 
is a little book, but between 1ts covers know- 
ledge and vision are pressed down and 
brimming over ’’—Sectator 


Hymen, or the Future of Marriage. By 
NORMAN HAIRE, 


This candid and unprejudiced survey inqulies 
why the majority of marriages to-day seem to 
be so unsatisfactory, and finds the answer in 
the sexual ethic of our civilization which 1s il 
adapted to our social and economic needs The 
problems of sex-morality, sex-education, pros- 
titution, in-breedimmg, birth-control,  trial- 
matrriage,and polygamy are all touched upon 


The Next Chapter: the War against 
the Moon. By ANDRE MAuROIS, author 
of ‘ Anel’, etc. 


This imagmary chapter of world-history 
(1951-64) from the pen of one of the most 
brilliant living French authors mixes satire 
and fancy 1n just proportions It tells how 
the press of the world 1s controlled by five 
men, how world interest 1s focussed on an 
attack on the moon, how thus({the threat of 
world-war 1s averted But when the moon 
retaliates ... 
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TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW 


Galatea, or the Future of Darwinism. 


By W. RussELL BRAIN. 

This non-technical but closely-reasoned book 
is a challenge to the orthodox teaching on 
evolution known as Neo-Darwmism The 
author claims that, although Neo-Darwinian 
theories can possibly account for the evolution 
of forms, they are quite inadequate to explain 
the evolution of functions. 


Scheherazade, or the Future of the 


English Novel. By JOHN CARRUTHERS. 
A survey of contemporary fiction in England 
and America lends to the conclusion that the 
literary and scientific influences of the last 
fifty years have combined to make the novel 
of to-day predominantly analytic. It has 
thus gained in psychological subtlety, but lost 
its form How this may be regained 1s put 
forward in the conclusion 


Caledonia, or the Future of the Scots. 
By G. M. THomson. 
Exit the Scot! Under this heading the 
Scottish people are revealed as a leaderless 
mob in whom national pride has been 
strangled They regard, unmoved, the specta- 
cle of their montrous slum evil, the decay of 
their industries, the devastation of their 
countryside This is the most compact 
and mordant indictment of Scottish policy 
that has yet been written. 


Albyn, or Scotland and the Future. By 
C. M. GRIEVE, author of ‘Contemporary 
Scottish Studies ’, etc. 


A vigorous answer, explicit and implicit, to 
Caledonia, tracing the movements of a real 
Scottish revival, m music, art, literature, and 
politics, and coming to the conclusion that 
there 1s a chance even now for the regeneration 
of the Scottish people. 
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TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW 


Lares et Penates, or the Future of the 
Home. By H. J. BIRNSTINGL. 
All the many forces at work to-day are 
influencing the planning, appearance, and 
equipment of the home This is the main 
thesis of this stimulating volume, which con- 
siders also the labour-saving movement, the 
‘ideal’ house, the influence of women, the 
servant problem, and the relegation of aes- 
thetic considerations to the background 
Disconcerting prognostications follow 


NEARLY READY 


Archon, or the Future of Government. 
By HAMILTON FYFE. 
A survey of the methods of government 1n the 
past leads the author to a consideration of 
conditions in the world of to-day He then 
indicates the lines along which progress may 
develop 

Hermes, or the Future of Chemistry. 
By T. W. Jones, B.Sc, FCS. 
Chemistry as the means of human emancipa- 
tion 1s the subiect of this book To-day 
chemistry 1s one of the master factors of our 
existence , to morrow it will dominate every 
phase of life, winning for man the goal of all 
his endeavour, economic freedom It may 
also effect a startling change 1n man himself 


The Future of Physics. By L. L. WHYTE. 
The last few years have been a critical period 
in the development of physics We stand on 
the eve of anewepoch Physics, biology, and 
psychology are converging towards a scientific 
synthesis of unprecedented importance whose 
influence on thought and social custom will be 
so profound as to mark a stage in human 
evolution This book interprets these events 
and should be read in connexion with Galito, 
by J W N Sullivan, in this series 
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TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW 


Ikonoclastes, or the Future of Shake- 
speare. By HUBERT GRIFFITHS 
Taking as text the recent productions of 
classical plays 1n modern dress, the author, a 
distinguished dramatic critic, suggests that 
this is the proper way of reviving Shakespeare 
and other great dramatists of the past, and 
that their successful revival 1n modern dress 
may perhaps be taken as an indication of their 
value 


IN PREPARATION 
Bacchus, or the Future of Wine. By 
P. MORTON SHAND. 


Mercurius, or the World on Wings. 
By C. THOMPSON WALKER. 


The Future of Sport. By G. S. 
SANDILANDS. 


The Future of India. By T. EARLE 
WELBY. 


The Future of Films. By ERNEST 
BETTS. 
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